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GOSH- I wisH I 
HAD A GooD aD 
PIPE TO 


There's a reason! 
with my regular tobacco ration. 

Somehow I yearn for a good old pipe. 
which adds untold value to such a friend. 
cob. Being out o’ pipes, the best I can do is to “draw” 

After. looking thro’ the advertising columns of my pet magazine, The American Legion 
Weekly, I begin to suspect that your pipes possibly have withered at the stem. 
are not represented here in The Weekly—the nation’s best market for smokers’ materials. 

Throughout this broad land of ours are hundreds of Legion posts, and nearly every one a 


center for smokers’ powwows. We have our arguments, but in the long run we're a harmonious 


bunch, and pass the ‘pipe o’ peace” at every meeting. 


Buddy Says 


“Open Letter” 


Dear Mr. Pipe Manufacturer: 
I drop you these lines to let you know that I am still on a strict diet of cigars and cigarettes. 


"Tis the “‘fag-end” of a smoker's day, and I must confess I feel sort o’ fed up 


A meerschaum or a mere briar. 


a Pipeful 


to Mr. Pipe Manufacturer 


A jimmy pipe, seasoned to the dark O. D. color 


Perhaps a Missouri 
upon my imagination. 


At least, they 


You can address this huge nation-wide audience of discriminating smokers only through 


the columns of The Weekly. 
The magazine which makes no claims but makes business for its advertisers. 


SEE OUR PEPPY PIP 
ADVERTISING IN 5 
The Weekly / 






Buddy’s 


boosters are requested to aid the ‘itictiianaie of his 
Manufacturer by filling out above “1st Indorsement” and mailing it to Buddy in care of The 
Advertising Manager, The American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, New York City. 


( Yes, sir, you'll find that your advertising in The Weekly will pul/ with the consistency of 
C PIPE ALL HANDS To \ your pipes. 
e& 


Yours sincerely 


ist INDORSEMENT 


“Open Letter” to Mr. Pipe 





OUR DIRECTORY 


These Advertisers su: us—Let's reci te. 
them so by saying, when you write—"T caw voltae 
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VVVVVAmerican Publishing Oo...........+++++. 
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“BE IT nmeeeres. that with a firm belief in the 
value magazine—THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Wrexur—as. @ national advertising medium: the 
realization that due to limited subscription price and 
constantly increasing cost of production, the improve- 

which we desire to gee tn tt will only be made 

through tnereased advertising revenue—and 

increased Gomttone revenue depends primarily 

our support of advertisers in the WEEKLY—Wwe 

~h | Our support and our patronage as tndi- 

@s an organization, to those advertisers 

use the columns of our ofictal magazine—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY." 


Resolution passed unanimously at the Second 
Na tional Convention of The American Legion. 
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The Day of the GO 





HE troop trans- 
ports are 
gone, but pa- 
latial ocean 


liners are carrying to 
France in this month 
of May many thou- 
sands of Americans— 
the leisurely benefici- 
aries of our prosper- 
ity. They are follow- 
ing the ocean road to 
Le Havre and Cher- 
bourg traveled seven 
years ago by the 
strongest of Amer- 
ica’s youth. But be- 
cause there are no 


milestones in mid- 
ocean, and _ because 
ocean waves do not 
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IdP Star Hosts 


* 2A 


<j 








hold the impress of 
those who pass over 
them, the cabin pas- 
sengers of today have 
no reminders of those 
in khaki who traveled 
the road before 
them. 

Leaving behind a proud and happy 
land, flushed with the health that comes 
of freedom from care, the American 
tourist of today lounges in gilt and 
marble salons or strolls along glass- 
inclosed promenades while his ship 
strives to lower transatlantic speed 
records. He dines more luxuriously 


Picture thousands of American flags waving beside these crosses and the bright flowers of 
spring on each grave and you will know how this plot of ground, forever American, the 
Oise-Aisne Cemetery at Fére-en-Tardenois, looks on this Memorial Day. 
than 5,000 Americans who fell in battle in the Soissons-Chateau Thierry-Rheims salient in 


Here rest more 


the summer of 1918 


than in his own home. Radio gives him 
news and entertainment. Small wonder 
that he arrives in Europe buoyant, vig- 
orously optimistic, with the spirit of 
a conqueror. who has come to prod 
through the ruins of a decadent con- 
tinent. 

Small wonder, likewise, if he lives 


wholly in a present and has no memory 
carrying him back six or seven years 
to the time when his countrymen who 
were coming to Europe came differently 
and on a different mission. The top of 
the world which the doughboy of the 
A. E. F. preferred above Valhalla is 
now occupied by the American tourist 
and pleasure seeker 
who is retracing the 











footsteps of the A. E. F. 

More Americans will 
travel to Europe this 
year than in any pre- 
ceding year in history, 
according to those who 
ought to know—the 
tourist agencies and the 
steamship lines. These 
are preparing to break 
all old records. The 
golden year of the past 
was 1913, the year be- 


The principal Memorial 
Day ceremony this year 
will be held in this 
cemetery on the heights 
of Surésnes, overlook- 
ing Paris, but alto- 
gether Legionnaires 
will place flowers and 
flags on more than 
30,000 graves in eight 
large A.E.F. ceme- 
teries 
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In the quiet solitude of 











this cemetery at Bony 
lie more than _ 1,700 
‘| Americans who fought 
; beside the British in 
‘| the 1918 campaign 
; along the Somme 


beauty and appropri- 
ateness which had been 
set by an art commis- 
sion composed of fore- 
most American land- 
iy gardeners, artists 
and engineers. For a 
time an element of un- 
certainty had _inter- 
fered with the plans. 
The War Department 
contemplated replacing 








fore the World War broke, a year in 


which _ globe-trotting Americans 
swarmed in marvelous numbers through 
the capitals of the old continent and 
penetrated every by-path. Some ob- 
servers have speculated concerning the 
effect of this year’s invasion on the 
impoverished, tax-ridden peoples of Eu- 
rope. They will take our gold, but 
what will they return—envy or grati- 
tude? A knowledge of human nature 
supplies the answer. Much will depend, 
however, upon the attitude of the 
American expeditionary Force of 1924. 

There would be nothing to fear if, by 
some prearrange- 


privilege if they are in Europe on Me- 
morial Day this year, for on May 30th, 
for the first time since the war ended, 
the American military cemeteries have 
taken on the form and arrangements 
which they will hold for the future. 
And this year, as in years past, The 
American Legion, with the assistance 
of other organizations of our country- 
men abroad, will place flags and flowers 
on every grave and in each of the eight 
cemeteries dedicated to American dead 
will hold a memorial service for our 
Division of the Dead. 

Memorial Day this year finds the 


the white crosses with 
marble headstones. The 
American Legion entered a plea that 
the white cross should remain and that 
the wooden crosses should be replaced 
eventually with crosses of identical ap- 
pearance but of more permanent ma- 
terial, and the Legion’s plea has pre- 
vailed. 


O today in most of the cemeteries 
the graves and the white crosses 
appear just as they probably will ap- 
ar ten or twenty years from now. 
he beautification that has been effected 
is striking. In simple beauty, these 





ment, the de luxe 
tourist of today might 
be _sroperiy intro- 
duced to Europe on 
the battlefields of yes- 
terday, and if, instead 


of rveving to Paris 
by th. -astest express 
iraina, they might 


first walk among the 
thousands of white 
crosses of the ceme- 
teries left behind by 
the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces of six 
ears ago. No Amer- 
ican could look upon 
the fighting fields of 
his countrymen, upon 
the vast God’s acres 
where his countrymen 
sleep, without walking 
more humbly there- 
after. 








= 








T happens that just 

as the great rush 
of tourists starts in 
Europe this year, 
America will be giv- 
ing her great yearly 
honor to the memory of the 30,000 
American dead in France, Belgium and 
England. It is wonderful to arrive in 
France at the close of May, when the 
apple blossoms and the lilacs have 
saturated the air with perfume, when 
forests and fields are vivid green and 
the sun is shining warm out of a blue 
sky. It is happy fortune that under 
such auspices America’s Memorial Day 
dawns in France. And as in France, 
so also in Belgium and England. In 
these three countries are the eight 
American military cemeteries where the 
bodies of our 30,000 dead lie. 


American tourists have indeed a 


Belleau Wood Cemete 
of the deadly hill where six years 


rows of white crosses in each cemetery 
unbroken, the trees and shrubbery 
planted for the years to come, with 
winding driveways of a whiteness to 
match the crosses. The cemeteries were 
not thus last year or the year before. 
For then they had not been reformed 
after the work of transporting to the 
United States more than 46,000 dead 
had necessitated an entire regrouping 
of graves. This task has now n 
fully completed. 

For two years the Graves Registra- 
tion Service has been engaged in the 
task of making each of the eight ceme- 
teries abroad conform to the ideals of 


ry is a great crescent of white crosses which winds around the base 
i ago was fought one of the hardest battles of the war. The 
scarred forest of the slopes and the cemetery are now an American memorial park 


cemeteries are much better to look upon 
than is Arlington Cemetery at Wash- 
ington with its 33,000 graves marked 
by headstones. 

Long rows of white crosses sparkle 
in the sunshine against a mn carpet 
and background of coreeeel shrubbery. 
Majestic ga rise against the blue 
sky. The French poppy is blooming, 
its color as vivid as its fame, and the 
tiny cornflower, known to few by name, 
has the blue of the American flag to 
match the poppy’s red. Nature has 
supplied another perfect touch to sup- 
plement the harmony of color in the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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ies 


ses 
ap- Would-be immigrants turned back at 

Ellis Island because the quota for their 
ted country was exhausted. One argument 
ese for taking care of all the details of 









is! Wile | 


admission at American consulates 


abroad 





The Other End of the Bridge 


This is the second of two articles by 
Mr. Peffer describing the transoceanic 
cfect of our present immigration laws. 
The first article appearcd in last week's 
issue.—THE EDITORS. 


give some picture of just what the 
American immigration law means 
in Europe. I tried to show just 
what conditions are there and what the 
American consul has to face in admin- 
istering at that end the laws we pass 
so easily at this one. My point was that 
it was easy to pass laws at a distance 
of three thousand miles but another 
thing when you have to be where it 
works out and to administer it. In this 
article I wish to point a moral or two 
from the picture and emphasize a few 
of the lessons it teaches. 
I wish to make it quite clear, how- 
ever, that I have no policy to recom- 
mend for immigration as such. I am 


I a previous article I sought to 


By Nathaniel Peffer 


by far the simpler.. If you let in every- 
body, there is nothing to administer be- 
yond routine quarantine examinations. 
If you let in nobody there is also noth- 
ing to administer. The most difficult is 
the third. 

Now, I repeat, I am not arguing 
which of the three we should choose. 
But as a plain matter of fact it is clear 
that we shall not, in the immediate 
future at least, do the first again. A 
majority of American sentiment is op- 
posed to that. Also we have not yet 
come to the point of doing the second. 
A majority of American sentiment has 
not yet been won to that. So by com- 
promise we are left with the third. But 
numerical restriction is not only the 
most difficult to handle, it also involves 
the most responsibility. The burden of 


in America. The tradition has grown 
slowly and is therefore more fast- 
rooted. And as we have planted it our- 
selves and helped water it, we must at 
least share the fruits of it. Our na- 
tional honor and sense of fair play so 
demand. 

This does not by any means entail 
our taking everybody or anybody who 
wants to come in. It only means that 
we have to work out some system that 
will operate with the least possible in- 
justice, with the greatest ease and ef- 
ficiency, and also one that will give us 
the best possible stock for future Amer- 
ican citizenship. Now, we have not 
had such a system. That was the bur- 
den of my first article. We just had 
a law. The rest—the administration of 
it—was just left to chance. And, of 
course, it has worked out badly. Badly 
from any point of view, but particu- 
larly from that of getting the best 
human material with the least confusion 


on 
h- not concerned here with the question of selection, of elimination of those we in administrative machinery and from 
ed what policy we adopt. Whether we let don’t want, is on us. the point of view of causing the least 
in immigrants at all or bar them en- It is not only an administrative re- suffering to those Europeans who wish 
le tirely is not the point I am discussing. sponsibility, it is a moral responsibility to emigrate here. 
et I am concerned only with the problem as well. For more than a century 
y. of working out intelligently and effi- America has stood as the open: door. 
ue ciently and justly whatever policy we That has been its tradition and its place HERE are two questions involved. 
ie, do adopt. in the world. We have heralded our- First, there is the principle on 
he There are just three possibilities in selves as the asylum for the oppressed, which restriction will be based: whether 
1e, the situation. We can let down the the haven of opportunity for those who numerically, racially, past rate of as- 
to bars entirely and admit everybody who sought a fresh start in life. The word similability or something else. Second, 
as wants to come in, as we used todo. We America has had those connotations there is the question of machinery: how 
p- can exclude absolutely all immigrants. from end to end of Europe. There has_ we shall handle selection, both on this 
he Or we can admit only a limited num- been built up the tradition: when fed side and the other side. Of these the first 





ber. Of these the first two would be 


up with everything, make a fresh start 


may be the most difficult to decide, but 
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the second is the most difficult to work 
out and apply. 

With respect to the first, we are thus 
far committed to the principle of nu- 
merical restriction based on the number 
of those who have come to America in 
the past. The reason is chiefly that 
this is the most obvious and the easiest. 
But the arguments that have been made 
in Congress in the last few months show 
that it is not necessarily the most satis- 
factory. It involves the charge of in- 
direct racial discrimination as soon as 
you try to determine on what census 
you base the quota. If on an earlier 
census, like the one of 1890, you favor 
the people of Western Europe; if on 
1910, like the law in force now, you 
let in a majority of South and East 
Eanes. But when you go in for 
racial selection, you tread unfamiliar 
ground. Too little is known of race, 
too little of what constitutes good and 
bad race qualities. This is a moot 
point. But it will be generally agreed 
that if you make race the test it is 
better to make it openly and directly, 
to say frankly that such and such races 
are desirable here and such and such 
not. Then not only we, but all the 
nationalities involved, will understand 
clearly what our position is and much 
difficulty will be avoided. 


O one can formulate a specific. Pat 

solutions are impossible. But it 
may be suggested that proved record of 
assimilability is a much more logical 
test. How large a _ percentage of 
each nationality has taken out Amer- 
ican citizenship papers? How large 
a percentage of each nationality has 
come here to stay, to be absorbed 
into the body of America as a per- 
manent part? It would be necessary, 





percentage of each nationality na- 
turalized per decade of stay. This 
would have to be modified by the factor 
of number of decades since immigra- 
tion from each country began. hat 
is, you would not expect as large a 
proportion of Swedes to be aatureiined 
as of irish, because the former began 
to come to America only a relatively 
short time ago. Yoy would have to 
make tables showing the length of stay 
of the Irish as a whole, then the per- 
centage of naturalization per decade, 
and then do the same for all the others. 
This sounds more complicated than it 
is. In the Census Bureau there is no 
lack of professional statisticians who 
could work it out. 

Also there are figures available to 
show how many of each nationality 
have come in and how many have gone 
home again. Hundreds of thousands 
have come here, stayed only long enough 
to make enough money to live comfort- 
ably in their native lands and then left. 
They never intended to become Amer- 
icans. They were only transients. 
There is no reason, therefore, why the 
quota should be calculated only on the 
number of those who have entered 
American ports. It would be more 
logical to calculate it on the number 
of those who have come, less those who 
have gone. If your quota is two per- 
cent, then it ought to be two percent of 
the balance which represents those who 
really want to make their home in 
America and contribute to American 
life as well as take from it. 

Whatever the basis of restriction may 
be, the second question remains. That 
is the question of machinery. In any 
case you have what I called fh the first 
article the’ excess of supply over de- 
mand. Many more want to come to 
America than we are disposed to admit; 
probably more than twice or even three 
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times as many. That situation will not 
change in the near future because it 
ows out of disturbed conditions in 
urope. So there is the problem: 
which will get in and which not. That 
is to say, not which nationality but 
which of each nationality. 


At present this is determined by hit 
or miss, and as I showed in the 
first article the result is a tangle of con- 
fusion. It makes immigration a police 
problem in Europe, a mob scene. And 
it is obligatory on us to change that. 
First, because otherwise the American 
consular service abroad becomes clo 

by immigration matters, and in this 
country the immigration service is 
overwhelmed by judicial questions — 
rulings here on cases arising out of 
those who*have come as far as Ellis 
Island without certainty of their status. 
Second, it is obligatory on us to change 
that because if we have helped to foster 
the tradition of America we must at 
least in part take the consequences if 
the tradition has produced a rush to 
our shores. We have to make the rush 
as little inconvenient to ourselves as 
possiblé and as little costly as possible 
to those who want to come in and are 
not allowed to. 

I think this will be granted as a 
premise to start: An American visa 
must be equivalent to admission into 
the United States. When a prospective 
immigrant has been passed by the of- 
ficial representatives of the United 
States and received on his passport a 
visa bearing the official seal of the 
United States, that seal must stand for 
something. His troubles must be over. 
Nothing should be left but the trip. 
Now the visa means little more than 
nothing. He has been through infinite 

(Continued on page 18) 








then, to work out a formula for the 








Memorial Day—Its Inner Meaning 


AY 30TH—Memorial Day—is here again. America 
pauses in her stride, to honor and revere the men who 
died for our nation’s destiny. It is the sixth Memorial Day 
since the World War added thousands of lives to that long list 
of heroes whose blood is the mortar of our country’s foundation. 
Every city, town and hamlet is sending flowers to those 
graves; the white crosses which march in tragic alignment 
over hill and dale in France are almost hidden by flowers. It 
is the day when we recall the men who died, their deeds, and 
the ideals for which they gave an unstinted all. 

At home the Civil War veterans, with more blank files than 
last year and with ranks more numerous than they will be next 
year, pay their annual tribute. Too soon their faltering march 
will be no.more, and only the memory of the deeds which they 
wrote on the pages of our history with sword and musket will 
remain for us to cherish. , 

The slouch-hatted Spanish War Veterans gather to honor 
the men who died in ’98, the heroes who wrote “Freedom from 
tyranny and protection for the weak” on world history in 
letters of scarlet. 

With these veterans of two great conflicts foregather the 
khaki-elad millions who fought the fight for democracy. They 
fought, they believe, a war to end war; there was to come.a 
new peace on earth, good will to all men. That ideal has not 
yet been achieved, but on this day of memories let us pray 


that it will some day be realized, that our dead are not sacri- 
ficed in vain. 

Since last Memorial Day Woodrow Wilson has passed on, 
and sleeps with the thousands who died for democracy’s ful- 
fillment. Our war-time President died for the cause he so 
fervently believed in as surely as if his pain-racked frame had 
been found hanging limply on the barbed wire of Chateau- 
Thierry. He was our comrade, our inspired leader, with 
universal peace as his heart’s desire. 

In him were crystallized the ideals upon which this nation 
is founded, the ideals for which veterans of three wars today 
pay homage to their dead. As we make the pilgrimage today 
to the grave-strewn cemeteries let us remember his fearless 
leadership, and his goal—perpetual peace. 

And in remembering the ideals for which he and our com- 
rades lie buried, let us pray that a way will be found to end 
all war forever more, so that no future generation will mourn 
on Memorial Day for another generation of youths offered on 
the altar of sacrifice in another war. " 
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- Chateau-Thierry: 1918 and 1924 
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UST six years 
ago — on May 
31, 1918 — the 
Seventh Machine 





Chateau-Thierry as it 
appears today and the 
same street as it looked 
when the refugees re- 
turned from the Armi- 


| Gun Battalion of the 
Third Division filled the 
| heroic réle of Horatius 
at the historic bridge 
which spans the Marne 
at Chateau - Thierry. 
Rushed in motor trucks 
to this critical point in 
the line of the second 
German advance to- 
ward Paris, the unit 
went into action imme- 
diately and prevented 
the enemy from cross- 


stice. The building in 
the background is the 
hotel de ville 


eral in command, 

On the night of May 
31st the Ninth Machine 
Gun Battalion of the 
Sixth Infantry Brigade 
arrived at Montmirail 
by train and was 
marched rapidly to 
t Chateau - Thierry to 
ing the river. This take up position on the 
last-minute resistance southern bank of the 
permitted the with- Marne. While all of the 
drawal of the French troops to the withdrew to the south bank and the defensive fighting against the second 
south side of the Marne. On June 2d_ stone bridge spanning the stream was German advance at the Marne is popu- 
the Seventh Machine Gun Battalion also blown up by order of the French gen- (Continued on page 20) 
































A new stone bridge—the Pont Roosevelt—across the Marne is replacing the structure blown up in 1918. Beyond 
is the steel bridge constructed by American engineer troops after the Allied advance, and still in use 
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EDITORIAL 


For God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculaate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to oe be gee and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


In Memory of Those Who Served 


Warm summer sun, shine kindly here, 
Warm southern wind, blow softly here, 
Green sod above, lie light, lie light. 
—Robert Richardson. 


Ts blank rounds which Legion posts the world over will 
fire this Memorial Day in salute of comrades who have 
gone on will honor as many men who have died since the 
war as died while wearing the uniform of their country’s 
service. We are not old. The average age of the World 
War veteran is thirty-two or three. Yet as many of us 
have passed into the shadows as civilians as passed as sol- 
diers on fields of battle and elsewhere. It is a milepost 
worthy noting as we go by. 

On this Memorial Day, the sixth such day since the 
great guns’ sudden silence brought us peace, we can honor 
our war dead with a new hope that the things they died 
for may be realized in larger measure than lately has been 
apparent. On other Memorial Days the tragedy of their 
sacrifice seemed a little deeper than it should have been, 
but the glory of that sacrifice lost nothing of its resplen- 
dence. The glory of that sacrifice has lost nothing because 
Americans went into the World War with as high and lofty 
a purpose as ever led a nation’s hosts to battle. If disap- 
pointing days came after, it was not the fault of those who 
fought, nor of the ideals which impelled them to take up 
arms. The shadows which too soon enveloped and obscured 
the brightness of the first years of peace did not extend to 
the ranked white crosses which will remain forever on for- 
eign soil. The unhealthy fungus growths of suspicion and 
distrust among former fighting allies, which sprang up in 
that dismal shade, has not marred the greensward of the 
soldiers’ graves. They gave their all fighting for the 


flag they loved. 
"ae tie sun shines through and the shadows seem about 


to be dispelled. The indefensible differences, among allies 
themselves, as well as between allies and former foes, which 
have been as salt in the wounds which should have healed 
by now, seem on the way to composition. Each gun which 
booms this Memorial Day in memory of our wartime dead, 
each flower which sheds its petals on their mounds, should 
emphasize the prayer in all our hearts that it should be 
so, that peace and agreement among the nations ought not 
be deferred another day. 

On this Memorial Day we shall honor also our comrades 
who have gone since they came back from their duty in the 
great emergency. We recall with quickening hearts their 
service to their flag. We mourn their untimely departure 
from the ranks of a great brotherhood which takes seriously 
its intention of continuing in the service of its country. 
This year some conspicuous figures in the ranks of veteran- 
dom have been taken from us. Our late Commander-in- 


Chief, who wrote the scriptures of peace which stopped the 
fighting, has gone, his spirit forsaking the crumbling body 
which the war had devastated quite as definitely as if a 
hostile missile had stricken him down in the heat of battle. 
Like Lincoln, Wilson now belongs to the ages, and perhaps 
not even in our time wiil the sum of his sacrifice be set 





forth so clearly that all may appraise it. But in the per- 
spective of the years it is certain that his memory, without 
abating any of its rugged individuality, will imperceptibly 
merge into the composite memory of the hosts whom he 
captained to victory. And in hundreds of hospitals scat- 
tered throughout the land other broken soldiers have gone 
in the same fashion. Today we delight in honoring their 
war achievements and their peace achievements, both alike 
conspicuous. 

The actuaries can tell with uncanny precision just how 
many of us will go this year and the next, and so on until 
there are no more of us left. But we are still young and 
we are numerous. We will hold out a long while yet. And 
when we all have gone we will have left our monument of 
peacetime as well as wartime service. Our wartime record 
is done. That record is made, and it is unalterable, for 
better or for worse. It is the peacetime record which lies 
before us like a scroll upon which only the preamble has 
been written. On some Memorial Day the salutes will be 
fired and flowers will be plucked to honor us. Let us demon- 
strate by the manner in which we perform the humdrum 
tasks of everyday life that we are entitled to them. Let us 
throw ourselves into the day’s work with the same spirit 
which moved us in those memorable days when, with the 
eyes of a whole world upon us, we proved our courage. 
Memorial Day should not become merely a name, an empty 
custom, nor a mere remembering of deeds done in time of 
war. It should be an occasion for honoring the citizen as 
well as the soldier; and the citizen should be worthy of 
that honor. 

It is the aim of The American Legion to be the instru- 
ment with which the ex-soldier now citizen may serve his 
community, his state and his nation in a manner which 
should merit the recognition of new generations. Memorial 
Day should ever memorialize one thing and one thing only— 
service. 


The Summer Training Camps 


| & is encouraging to note the interest which the Officers 
Reserve Corps and the National Guard are taking in 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps which will open 
throughout the country in July. The simon-pure citizen 
soldiers of the Guard and the Reserve are doing a good 
work. They are really creating the typical American insti- 
tution of a citizen soldiery. A citizen soldiery has always 
been an American tradition, but generally it has been more 
of a tradition than an institution. Washington dreamed 
of a citizen soldiery which should know something of the 
use of arms and of the military life, but his conception got 
little past the dream stage. The state militias, which 
gradually evolved into the federally co-ordinated National 
Guard, kept the tradition alive. This country owes a lot 
to the old militia and to the National Guard. Since the 
war the Reserve Corps has come forward. The citizens’ 
training camp idea, orginated by General Wood in 1915, 
has been revived as a feeder for the Guard and the Corps. 

Thus the citizen soldier tradition takes form as an insti- 
tution, with a visible means for perpetuating itself. It is 
a great step in sensible preparedness for the country. It 
is a fine thing for the youth of the land, this summer 
training—a thing which will return big dividends in health 
and disciplined character to every one who avails himself 
of it—and all this aside from any indirect gain for the 
nation’s security. Thousands of interested reservists and 
guardsmen who are promoting enrolment in these camps 
are Legionnaires, and the spreading interest which the 
Legion as an organization is taking in the effort is an 
assurance that the movement is on the way toward the 
success it deserves. 
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The Things 


HO should realize the perils of immigration if not ex- 

\ \ service men? They were in the army with fellow- 

citizens who could hardly speak our language; they 

saw what numbers of our youth were turned back by army 
examiners as being physically or mentally defective. 

The statistics of the unfit in ’17-’18 astounded all thoughtful 
Americans. But astonishment of itself achieves nothing. We 
had had outcries before over immigration. Still the tide kept 
flowing in. One influence and another defeated adequate 
restriction. 

Wasn’t this a free country? asked the opponents as they 
dilated on America as the asylum of the oppressed and poverty- 
stricken. Capital wanted cheap labor, and our unskilled labor 


- Was immigrant. Without it, we were told, development and 


expansion would cease. 

The “melting pot” phrase became a justification for taking 
all who offered themselves into the national stew. Yes, yes, our 
school system and our gift for assimilation would Americanize 
them. A beautiful theory, the melting pot. So was the Ford 
peace ship which was to take the men out of the trenches in ’15. 
Only the theory did not work. 

And the melting pot had ceased to melt. There was not 
enough fire in the stove to make it boil or a ladle long enough to 
stir its depths. It was filled to overflowing with all kinds of 
fermenting and dissimilar substances which might lead to an 
explosion, cracking its sides and spilling the contents in a mess 
of disorder. Or, to put it in another way, we were like that 
grotesque old fishing bird, the pelican, who will take three fish 
in his bill when there is room for only one in his stomach, thus 
inspiring the verse which runs, “his bill holds more than his 
bellican.” Or, we were in the condition of the small boy who 
ate dried apples for breakfast, drank water for dinner and let 
them swell for supper. 

Another favorite quibble of the opponents of restriction was 
that we Americans are all descended from immigrants, all except 
the Indians, and even they, the scholars tell us, probably came 
originally from Asia. The Indians were here a long time with- 
out doing much in the way of raising bumper wheat crops, lay- 
ing telegraph lines, regulating motor traffic or learning how to 
read and write. 

They gave way to the white newcomers who knew how to 
make something of the country. The twenty-four dollars for 
which the Indians sold Manhattan Island, where New York 
now stands, to the Dutch was an exorbitant price for any 
improvements which the Indians had made on the island in their 
thousands of years of occupancy. 


ASAIN , melting pot enthusiasts frequently reminded us that 

our early colonists who won our freedom were themselves 
a mixed lot. So they were: English, Irish, Scotch, Hollanders, 
French, Swedes and Germans. But there was strictly selective 
immigration then, selection by the hardships that the settlers 
had to endure crossing the seas on cockleshell sailing ships and 
to maintain life here in those rough days. 

They did not live in layer on layer in crowded city tenements 
but in the open, tested by exposure and the battle with nature. 
If, instead of upon them, George Washington had had to de- 
pend upon the shoals of immigrants who have been dumped 
upon our shores in the last ten years, we should not have come 
as far as a Declaration of Independence, let alone the deeds to 
back it up. 

There have been immigrants who did not know whether 
Jack Dempsey or Calvin Coolidge was President. One of this 
type who arrived just after Harding’s death wanted to know if 
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That Count 


the civil war had already begun. He took it for granted that 
there would be an armed campaign of candidates to see which 
would be Harding’s successor. It was evident that he thought 
that the interpreter who explained our customs was kidding 
You may go into a big factory, or plant, in one of our large 
cities where not one man out of five, including many full fledged 
citizens, can speak intelligible English. You may go through 
swarming streets where one foreign language is spoken almost 
exclusively and then through another section where another 
foreign language is spoken almost exclusively. These strangers 
can read only foreign language papers which often carry more 
news from some foreign capital than from Washington. 

Yet so used had America become to these herds who were 
bound to think and act as blocs within the nation that they 
accepted this monstrous and cankerous subversion of national 
unity as being as much a matter of course as other everyday 
fixtures in our lives. Educating these blocs was becoming such 
a strain that the educators themselves were being weakened in 
the principles which they were trying to apply; our national 
character was being injured in trying to adapt these masses to 
our character. 


T is true that this was a free country, and still is a free country, 
and we mean to keep it so. Our people were the first to take 
and develop the Pacific as well as the Atlantic coast and we 
propose to remain first there. We do not want to interfere 
with the ways of the Japanese or any other people in their own 
country, but we want to keep our country secure for our ways. 
This by the same reasoning that leads the Japanese to exclude 
Chinese from Japan. It is the best practice in preserving 
friendship among peoples. 

We cannot send back the foreigners who are already here. 
We can say that no more shall come, or only such as we choose 
may come. As long as those who already are here try to be of us 
there will be no discrimination among them. An American 
citizen is an American citizen, judged only by his quality as a 
man or woman, regardless of when he or his ancestors arrived. 

American democracy is a principle which must be more than 
skin deep. It must be bred into us, if it is to work. There was 
one sure and courageous way of meeting the danger and that 
was to put down the bars entirely for a period of years until we 
had made a start in digesting some of the alien mass already 
within our borders. The Legion took this stand. Its cam- 
paign of education, as reflected in Congress this winter, has 
reached ChAteau-Thierry. 

If restriction means higher paid labor, I do not think that 
this calls for the hard times that some pessimists prophesy, but 
better times, not only in the terms of industrial prosperity but 
in other ways that are more vital to national well-being than 
money. Cheap labor stands for a cheap country, as the cheap 
coolie labor of the Orient attests. The thing that counts is 
that we shall have self-respecting, educated American labor, and 
we shall have a higher dignity of labor, which is the finest dignity 
there is. 

We would grow rich in what makes a people really rich and 
not in what makes them soft, ignorant, spoon-fed, hand-led, 
thoughtless, excitable, self-destructive and servile. We would 
look forward to the day when there is no foreign language press 
in America and only one language spoken, and when, if we go 
to war again, our youth will universally have sound bodies and 
minds, bred in the right ideas and ideals. That must be our 
goal. And there was a lot of hard work between Chateau 
Thierry and the end of the Argonne. 
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N Memo- 
rial Day 
of 1919 


Woodrow Wilson 
spoke at the cere- 
monies which 
were held at the 
hillside cemetery 
of Surésnes, which 
overlooks Paris. 
The President 
said: 

“tT beg of you 
to realize the com- 
pulsion. that. F feel 
that I am under. 
I advised the Con- 
gress to declare 
that a state of 
war existed. [I 
sent these lads 
over here to die. 
Shall —can I— 
ever speak 2 word 
of counsel which 
is. consistent with 
the assurances 
which I gave 
them when they 
came over? It 
is inconceivable. 
There is some- 
thing better, if 
possible, that a 
man can give 





Grand Army and 
was appearing for 
them before our 
President three 
thousand miles 
from home. His 
speech carried me 
back fifty - four 
years to the day 
I heard Abraham 
Lineoln address 
us on the field of 
Gettysburg.” 
There was a 
picture. Wood- 
row Wilson, a son 
of the South 
whose forbears 
upheld the cause 
of the Confeder- 
acy, the President 
of a united coun- 
try whose armies 
had crossed the 
sea on the most 
idealistic mission 
which has ever 
taken men to bat- 
tle. He greets a 
soldier who helped 
to make that na- 
tiom possible. He 
stands beside the 
graves of those 
who died in the 





later contest and 





tham his life, and 
that is his living 
spirit to a serviee 
t is not easy, 
to resist the coun- 
sels that are hard 
to resist, to stand 
against purposes 
that difficult 


Thus did Woodrow Wilson, on the 
first Memorial Day of peace after 
the World War, consecrate himself 
te the task of vindicating the ideals 
whick Americans im that war died to 


his power those forces which 
seemed to him te stand in the way. 
He resisted until he fell, exhausted. 
Less than four months ago his ebbing 
but ever valiant spirit passed on to 


“Under 


join the spirits of those for whom 

Wilsom fought, fell and died. On 
this Memorial Day we mourn and 
honor all. 

When the President had finished 
speaking that day at Surésnes five 
years ago a blue clad figure arose 
in front of the speaker’s stand and 
saluted. It was Captain William H. 
Prench, seventy-four years old, late 
of the 14th New York Velunteer In- 
fantry. The President smiled and 
returned the salute. After the cere- 
monies Captain French said: 

“When the President smiled. and 
saluted I cannot telf how deeply 
I was nmroved. 1} as ey I 
represented the old soltfiers of the 


Eternal 
Bonds of Fidelity” 


pays them trib- 
ute. Now he has 
joined those men, 
and our tribute 
swells to include 
him with them. 

In the clustered 
graves on the hill- 
side at Surésnes 
Woodrow Wilsen saw coneretely ex- 
emplified the lesson of sacrifice to an 
ideal. Less than a year before, the 
men who in 1919 lay below those or- 
dered mounds had been crusaders in 
a righteous cause —a cause which 
they had paid “the last full measure 
of devotion” to defend. Their Com- 
mander-in-Chief acknowledged in 
their umseen presence that they 
had left him “under eternal bende 
of fidelity” to their memory and 
their cause—his cause. Woodrow 
Wilson himself now belongs fo the 
Legion of the Gold Starred. To his 
memory, no less than to theirs, are 
we who remain under eternal bonds 
of fidelity. 
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In Time of 


Disaster: The Legion 





4 this spring, in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the United States, 
American Legion posts have given sub- 
lime demonstrations of the tradition 
that the Legion shall always be first to 
answer the call of danger when disaster 
overtakes a community. In a mine 
disaster in Utah, in which 173 men were 
killed, and in a tornado which swept 
through a half dozen Southern States, 
leaving death and wreckage in its wake, 
The American Legion found opportuni- 
ties for rescue and relief work which 
will be emblazoned on the Legion’s serv- 
ice record for 1924. 

At Castle Gate, Utah, when three 
thunderous explosions sounded from the 
depths of a mine of the Utah Fuel Com- 
pany, every person in the canyon min- 
ing town knew that a calamity had 
occurred. While the ground was still 










































Above: Rescuers prepar- 
ing to enter the wrecked 
mine at Castle Gate, Utah, 
where 172 men, nineteen 
of them Legionnaires, lost 
their lives. At the left are 
shown the coffins being 
placed aboard trucks for 
the journey to the ceme- 
tery outside the town 


mobilizations of which the 
Legion is always capable 
in an emergency. All the 
posts of Carbon County 








trembling, the entire 


immediately sent de- 
tachments of mem- 





population of the 
town was hastening 
toward the mouth of 
the mine. The dazed 
townsfolk saw hope- 
less wreckage in the 
entry ways, from 
which rose thick col- 
umns of smoke and 
dust and deadly 
gases, ard every vet- 
eran of the mines 
knew that it would 
be miraculous should 
any of the almost 
two hundred men in 
the depths below re- 
main alive. 

It happened that 
among the scores of 
miners who had been 
trapped were almost 
all the members of 
Castle Gate Post of 
The American Le- 








™% bers to take part in 
the rescue work. 
Less than two hours 
after the explosions, 
fifty Legionnaires 
were assembled at 
the mouth of the 
mine. Those who 
came from the town 
of Hiawatha had 
brought with them 
helmets proof 
against fumes and 
mine gases, and they 
repared immediate- 
y to enter the smok- 
ing entrances to the 
workings. 
Meanwhile the Le- 
gionnaires had un- 
dertaken the task of 
restoring order. 
Guards were assign- 
ed to the roads lead- 
ing to the mine. 








gion. But the news 


Ropes were strung 


of the disaster, given All that was left of a house at Anderson, South Carolina, in the path of to hold back the 


quickly to adjoining the tornado which 


swept through a half dozen Southern States. The crowds of grief- 


towns, brought one Legion posts at Anderson and other cities and towns hit by the tornado tricken relatives of 
of those inspiring assisted in caring for the distressed, and guarded property (Con. on page 20) 
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UD PERRY was a child and his 

child mind was confronted with 

the greatest of all mysteries 

when he was still lisping his 
first words. His father had died in 
France. Daddy would not come back, 
Bud had been told while he was learn- 
ing to walk. His mother sorrowed as 
she bravely worked to hold her home, 
but there came a day when she found 
herself no longer strong and she knew 
that she, too, was going to die. 

Bud had wondered what Heaven 
looked like and whether the railroad 
that wound out of sight over the hill 
led to it. His Sunday School teacher 
had spoken of the kingdom of heaven 
and of the Great Teacher who said 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not.” 

Then came the day when Bud said 
good-by to his mother, sobbing as a 
train gathered speed and rolled on 
toward the top of the hill at nightfall. 
That night Bud cried himself to sleep. 
When morning came he looked about in 
another world, a world without blank 
brick walls or dreary streets, a world 
that stretched away on every side in 
a panorama of dazzling snow. And 
Bud was in a new home, warm and 
comfortable, looking out upon this other 
world, while a new mother was wel- 
coming him and a score of new-found 
brothers and sisters were playing about 
him. Surely, Heaven could be no bet- ‘ 
ter than this, although there were no - ' : siteies: iad sada 
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streets of gold and nobody had wings. 

Bud is one of the twenty-six children Violet Sanderson and Theodore Radjizewski, Dorothy Perry and Adoryan 
who are living today in The American Dobos—the roll call at the Legion’s Children’s Billet in Michigan is remi- 
Legion’s Children’s Billet at Otter niscent of ancestors hundreds of years on American soil and others trans- 
Lake, Michigan, the first working unit planted from Europe in this generation. These children of many ancestries 
of the Legion’s national program for have come under the Legion’s protecting hand in the most impressionable 


the care of the wives and children of 
deceased and disabled service men. 


High up on a wooded hill overlooking e ° 
Otter lake and facing the village of 
Otter Lake on the opposite shore, 
stands the first cottage of this first 


Legion home, proof that the godfathers 





of the Legion and the godmothers of 
The American Legion Auxiliary are 
earrying out their pledge to preserve 
the heritage of happy childhood. 
Founded by the Michigan Department 
of the Legion and several months ago 
placed under the control of the Legion’s 
National Child Welfare Committee, the 
home at Otter Lake has become the 
inspiration of the Legion’s whole effort 
to help the needy and orphaned chil- 
dren of its comrades. It is perfectly 
located in the heart of a 96-acre tract 
of virgin Michigan timberland which 
encompasses three beautiful lakes. 


LTHOUGH the cottage has been in 
operation for only a few months, it 

is already certain that the 26 children it 
shelters will have a happy childhood 
in an environment that will give them 
a right start in the world. The sur- 
roundings are ideal. The atmosphere 
is clean and wholesome. The boys and 
girls have the influences of the small 
town with its right ideas and the coun- 
try with its breadth and cleanliness. 
There is no mark of “the institution” 
on the billet. No uniforms. No. re- 
An impromptu meal on a kitchen table—Dorothy Perry -serving. .Qne. of pulsive odors. No deadly routine. The 
Michigan’s richest farming districts, roundabout the home, supplies the billet is truly a home, of the type that 
wholesome food which is helping build strong little bodies the average Legionnaire in his child- 
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is comfortable and substantial, and a 
thick rug offers untold opportunities 
for delightful sprawling. The dining 
room, equally as large, is but a con- 
tinuation of the living room. Off the 
dining room there’s the kitchen, well- 
equipped for the strenuous demands on 
its possibilities. At the opposite end 
is a play room, and other rooms of con- 
venience. 

The basement houses an adequate 
steam-heating plant, storage cellars, 
the laundry, a room where the boys 
stomp in from the outside and leave 
their coats and rubbers; a workshop 
with a carpenter’s bench and tools, and 
a sand pile. The plumbing is modern. 


HYSICALLY, that’s the home. But, 

of even greater importance than 
these clean comforts is the location which 
permits the feeding of the children, on 
the fat of the land, at an average cost 
of 30 cents a day. All buying is done 
direct from the farmers in the vicinity. 
While -city-dwellers were paying 75 
cents to $1 a dozen for eggs, the 
farmers around Otter Lake were sell- 
ing eggs for 21 cents. Milk is sup- 
plied for 8 cents a quart, potatoes for 
40 cents a bushel. Meals are served 
to the children of a quality equalled 
only in the homes of indulgent parents. 
Coming in from their romps in the 
woods. or from their hike of a mile 
from Otter Lake’s $75,000 school, their 
appetites are keen. Healthy, robust 





years of childhood and, lacking their own fathers and mothers to care for youth demands food, in quantity. And 
them, they are growing up under the guidance of their new-found father, these children get it. When the bell 
the Legion, who will see that they have every chance. This photograph rings, they simply deploy on the 
was taken on a Sunday morning when dinner was almost ready, and as victuals. : be } 

soon as the camera clicked the detail fell in for chow—wishbones and all But there’s another sidelight on their 


life here. As they reach their places 
around the tables they stand quietly 
for a moment and then say grace, in 


; * 
unison. It may be said a bit hurriedly, 
4 O I } ) eC l ‘: ec S but it is said sincerely. Youthful ap- 
petites, however, are impatient. And 


hood would have been delighted with. 

The sleeping quarters of the cottage 
are located on both the ground and sec- 
ond floors. These are spacious many- 
windowed rooms. The windows, with 
their low casements, open out toward 
the lake.. Each ehild has a single cot, 
with good linen’and warm blankets— 
immensely comfortable, even. when the 
windows are flung wide. There’s a 
chance for the moon to shine into these 
bedrooms at night. And the rising sun 
can do some excellent “peeping” in the 
morning. 


ASH rooms.and dressing rooms 

are also on either floor, as well as 
the single rooms for the elders. Each 
wash room has its shower baths which 
afford rather startling evidence of the 
effect that the home life has already 
produced on the children. That they 
are obedient in the face of youth’s 
greatest: temptation is certain in the 
fact that there are no pencil or chalk 
marks of names and faces on the white 
walls. 

Opening off the entrance hallway 
downstairs is the large, well-lighted liv- 
ing room with a huge grate that has 
held many-a booming fire during the 
eold winter evenings. The furniture 


with the “Amen” gone, an attack is 

















Sunlight and lake winds.go with this model cottage which is the first of a 
number being oonstructed'to give the Legion’s children homes of a kind 
which anyone might love 
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launched that, for vigor and brilliance, 
overshadows even the gastronomic feats 
of their fathers during the days of 
bully beef and beans. It is an attack 
that cannot be denied. And it is not 
concluded until the entire series of ob- 
jectives has been taken. 

Mrs. Eva Ingersoll is the “god- 
mother” of the children. She is a 
widow, and she had lived in the nearby 
town of Fostoria. She reared a family 
of her own and she knows children. 
She was a nurse for fifteen years and 
she knows how to cook. Every day she 
follows out a progam, but, with ~ 
the charity of a mother, she 
tolerates occasional irregulari- 
ties. Electric bells ring at 6:30 
to rouse the children. Break- 
fast is served at 7. After break- 
fast the boys do odd jobs, each 
one having a specified task. Two 
of the girls help with the dishes 
after clearing the tables. Two 
others make the beds. Some 
sweep. Several help care for 
the infants and the younger tots. 
At 8 o’clock they are off with a 
snap to school. 

They follow a winding road 
down one hill and up another 
through the wood until they 
come to the gravel road that the 
county supervisors secured at a 
special session. School at Otter 
Lake, where excellent teaching 
methods are employed, starts at 
9 o’clock. Not once this winter 
has one of the Legion’s children 
been tardy. 

Lunches are carried, of course. 

“We might get the General 
Motors to donate a truck to 
carry the children back and forth,” sug- 
gested a recent visitor at the billet. 

“Tut, tut,” answered Mrs. Ingersoll. 
“T never walked less than a mile in my 
life to school. It does the children 
good. And while they are walking 
they’re not up to mischief, you know.” 

About 4 o’clock the children return. 
They play and read until 5:30. Then 
supper is served. After supper, when 
the work has been done, they read and 
play more. At 8:30 they usually gather 
around Mrs. Ingersoll in the living 
room. Sprawled out on the rug they lis- 
ten to some fairy tales. And then, after 
they say their prayers, they go to bed. 

Such is a day at the billet now. But 
the wild flowers are blooming in the 
woods up there. And school won’t last 
much longer. Every spare moment 
after the books are put away in June 
will be spent outdoors. Summer will 
come on. The lakes have excellent 
beaches. A Detroit manufacturer has 
donated a slide. Several boats will be 
anchored from a dock. And the billet 
will be a resort. It will be mostly 
lay then, with both the boys and girls. 
But they will work, also. Several open 
spaces will be _—— soon. Garden 
vegetables will planted. There will 
be a stable of cows, perhaps a pen of 
pigs and surely a big coop of chickens. 
And the sun-tanned youngsters will one 
day be “bugging” potato vines or “doin’ 
the milkin’” when they’d much rather 
be getting “ducked over” down in the 


lake. 

The billet at Otter Lake is the result 
of a prank of fate, or perhaps it was 
fortune. During the early days of the 
Legion in Michigan, the children of 
unfortunate veterans were cared for as 
well as possible, but nevertheless hap- 
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hazardly. They were buffeted around 
from re to place and were finally 
located at Grindstone City. Then Dr. 
O. G. Johnson of Fostoria, state repre- 
sentative from the Twenty-first district, 
and Clarence R. Myers of Cairo, state 
finance officer, planned the purchase of 
an unused sanitarium on the shores of 
Otter Lake in Lapeer County. Legion 
posts and individuals subscribed funds. 
Township officials held a special meet- 
ing and remitted $2,500 back taxes 
on the building and grounds. The 
purchase price, $12,500, was paid over. 





Just before bedtime, Mrs. Eva Ingersoll 

reads to two little sons of the Legion 

the tale of Goldylocks and the three 
bears 


And on the day that Dr. Johnson took 
the train to Lansing to get the deed, 
the sanitarium burned. There was no 
insurance. 

Undaunted, they carried on the work. 
Before them was the vision of an organ- 
ization’s pledge to keep the faith. The 
success of the project of establishing 
the home and farm was assured when 
the state legislature made an appropri- 
ation of $25,000 out of the War Prepar- 
edness Fund. Aside from this amount 
and funds raised by the Legionnaires of 
the Seventh District, $50,000 was sub- 
scribed by the Wayne County Council, 
the Upper Peninsula Association of 
American Legion Posts, by other dis- 
tricts and individuals. The American 
Legion Auxiliary was very active and 
women’s clubs throughout the State 
contributed their support. Plans for 
the first cottage were drawn and 





Room for More Children 


HE Children’s Billet at Otter Lake, 

Michigan, first of the Legion's 
national homes, has present facilities for 
caring for a limited additional number of 
orphaned or needy children of service 
men, and children from any state will 
be received. Information may be ob- 
tained from George A. Withers, Clay 
Center, Kansas, chairman of the Legion’s 
National Child Welfare Committee. 











the work was soon under way. Prom- 
inently identified with the plans, up to 
this time, was Mark T. McKee of Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan, member of the 
Michigan Department’s Children’s Wel- 
fare Committee and treasurer of the 
Legion’s National Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. As the father of nine children 
and.the adopted father of three more, 
he took a trained interest in develop- 
ments. Through Mr. McKee’s efforts, 
the Michigan department decided to 
make the billet much like the model 
American Legion home soon to be con- 
structed on a 388-acre tract of 
land near Independence, Kan- 
sas, recently accepted by Na- 


tional Commander John R. 
Quinn. With this plan in mind 
the first cottage was con- 


structed. Shortly after its com- 
pletion the entire project was 
turned over to the National 
Child Welfare Committee, to be 
operated under its general plans 
and supervision. 

Work on the second cottage 
of the Otter Lake billet has al- 
ready been started. The founda- 
tion has been laid and the frame- 
work is up. The billets will be 
cottage homes and will repre- 
sent so far as possible every de- 
tail and activity of normal 
American family life. In each 
cottage will be small groups of 
various ages, each group consti- 
tuting a family. Each cottage 
will have its own yard and sur- 
roundings, its own kitchen, din- 
ing room, baths and bedrooms. 
There will be no institutional 
routine or uniforms. The chil- 
dren will be sent to the public schools 
and the Legion will do its share in keep- 
ing these schools up to the highest 
standard. The children will be kept in 
contact with the community outside as 
they develop. Utter avoidance of insti- 
tutionalism will be the aim of the Le- 
gionnaires in charge of the project. 
They will hope to fit each child for his 
life after he leaves the home by giv- 
ing him training suited to his needs 
and abilities, so that as men and women 
the graduates will be prepared to make 
their own way once they have left the 
sheltering wing of the Legion. 

At present, besides the twenty-six 
children, the Otter Lake home is shel- 
tering two mothers. One has a child 
in arms. The other has two children. 
They cook, sew and do :;eneral house- 
work in co-operation with Mrs. Inger- 
soll. But they are paid for their serv- 
ices. This pay gives them a feeling of 
independence and interest. 

The children have come in chiefly 
from Michigan’s larger cities. Aubert 
and Virginia Mary Bair, two and seven 
oem old, are the children of Guy I. 

air, a first lieutenant in the Motor 
Transport Corps during the war. He 
is in the Roosevelt American Legion 
Hospital at Battle Creek, Mich., suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis. Mrs. Bair is 
dead. Luther D. Follett, a private in 
Co. G, 18th Infantry, enlisted at Ionia. 
He took a French bride and there were 
two children. Mrs. Follett died and 
Follett disappeared from his home in 
Ionia. The children are at Otter Lake. 

They are typical residents of the billet, 
the first of a series of homes which will 
be tangible evidence that the Legion 
does not forget the children of its bud- 
dies who have passed on. 
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RANCE, October 1, 1918! 

I was tired. Sleep, rest, 

sleep—to have these was 

enough. So I slept in the 
tomb of the hospital for two 
months. 

When I awoke all was dark- 
ness. Little by little, almost foot 
by foot, I learned to walk in dark- 
ness. I began in the hospital, feel- 
ing my way from bed to bed. Later 
I ventured on the thoroughfare. 
At first the rumble of trucks would 
frighten me as I paced along the 
sidewalk with an attendant by my 
side. Six months later I walked 
through the streets of Manhattan 
and was as one with the human 
waves that rolled through its ave- 
nues of traffic. But always with 
a faithful companion, for I have 
not yet learned the art which hun- 
dreds of sightless creatures have 
mastered—that of self-locomotion. 

The problem of locomotion hav- 
ing been solved in an agreeable 
fashion, the elementals of social 
and intellectual media were one by 
one attempted and developed to 
useful degrees. Dressing, eating, 
shaving, early assumed natural 
form. Tobe systematic with every 
detail became the slogan of my life. 
Then I learned how to dance 
and slowly and pleasingly I 
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found myself acquiring 





grace of carriage and poise. 
I came out of the toddling 


blithesome. Every arm be- 





OR five flaming days Michael 
Aaronsohn pushed forward in 


the Argonne, six years ago. 


ment was the plunge into Braille 
(the code of raised _ dots). 
The search for dots became 
a dreary game. One by one 
those deceptive pin-heads were 
captured. They began to form 
letters, then words, then phrases, 
then sentences. Lo, one great day 
these dots bristled with meaning 
and thoughts, real, genuine, stim- 
ulating thoughts, sprung up under 
the magic touch of my envisioned 
fingers. Perhaps the day may 
come when I shall be able to read 
with as much celerity as my little 
brother, age nine. Though at 
present I am decidedly pleased 
with my power to unravel ‘dotty’ 
messages with the _ cultivated 
cuticle. 


J EVERTHELESS, much of 
my reading is done by 
others, through the eyes and the 
tongue of others. The volume of 
required reading is so vast, at 
times I find it necessary to employ 
three readers a day. I read every- 
thing and anything. Everything 
except the daily newspapers. The 
newspaper with its buoyant style 
and perpetual optimism fascinates 
me. Yet I fear to luxuri- 

ate in the immensity of 


— scandal, advertisments and 


bloated vanities. The press 
has been my best friend. 
It has cheered me, sustained 
me and, above everything 
else, it has been my lode- 





period of childhood and be- 
gan to walk erect and | ’ 


came an eye for me and 
every companion soon 
learned to regard me as an 
alert, vigorous creature 
ready to dash through the 
subway maze in New York 
or climb the dizzy stairs on 
the slope of Pike’s Peak. 

‘As for writing, my fin- 
gers had been trained to 
use the typewriter many 
years before. When I first 
set myself before the ma- 
chine in the month of De- 
cember, 1918, I amazed my 
companions and astonished 
myself with the speed and 
ease with which I was able 
to swing along on _ the 
mechanical keyboard. Thus 
the art of writing was al- 
ready achieved. Today and 
for years I have been writ- 
ing out thousands of words 
for personal and commer- 
cial correspondence, hun- 
dreds of papers for essays, 
sermons, eses, medita- 
tions and lectures. My 
t r has been and 
still is constant joy and 
ever faithful friend. I be- 
stow as much care on it as 
I would upon a child. 

Most difficult of all and, 
therefore, highly satisfac- 
tory with its accomplish- 





For five nights he fought in 
fire-splashed blackness with the roar 
of battle all about him. Then, when he 
was numb with weariness—an automaton in olive drab— 
a bursting shell sent a fragment of steel to the threshold 
of his brain and destroyed his sight. Michael Aaronsohn 
was twenty-two years old then. He has lived in darkness 
ever since. : 

Michael Aaronsohn was a battalion sergeant major of 
the 147th Infantry, Thirty-Seventh )ivision, and his regi- 
mental commander was Frederick W. Galbraith, Jr., who 
became national commander of The American Legrion and 
died at that post. In his home city of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Aaronsohn last year drew the veil from the memoria 
which the Legion had erected to honor Mr. Galbraith’s 
memory. 

As he stood before Mr. Galbraith’s tomb, Mr. Aaron- 
sohn symbolized the triumph of tle human will over blind- 
ness. He had been- graduated from the University of 
Cincinnati, and shortly before the dedication of the Gal- 
braith Memorial he had been graduated from th® Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati. As a rabbi he had become 
widely known in America for ‘his personality and accom- 
plishments. For three years he had served as national 
chaplain of the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War. Always he has been active in the affairs of Fred- 
erick W. Galbraith, Jr., Post. and the Robert E. Bentley 
Post of The American Legion. At present he is field 
representative of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. 

The editors of The American Legion Weekly asked 
Rabbi Aaronsohn to give his impressions of tlae change 
from his seeing life to his life in darkness, amd in reply 
he wrote the accompanying article. 








star—pointing to the ful- 
fillment of a mission which 
may have been allotted to 
some mortal. I want that 
star to be as perfect in its 
mission to instruct and 
guide others—as perfect as 
human power and will 
can attain. 

Life for me is a series 
of animated pictures. Reels 
of movement have been 
flashed across the screen. 
There has been much ac- 
tion in the form of travel 
and public demonstrations. 
Scores of smiling beings 
have cheered me on the 
way. Many beautiful 
voices have sung me on to 
achievement. My vitalized 
pictures abide with me. 
see the forms of soldiers, 
and nurses. I hear the 
voices of teachers and 
friends. I feel the arms of 
patient comrades who have 
led me onward to joy and 
glory. I am still a child 
made mature through re- 
flection and sympathy. But 
I am still a child eager to 
taste of the sorrows of life 
as well as of its joys. I am 
still a boy almost straining 
for new adventure. I am 
growing. 
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The Day of the Gold Star Hosts 


cemeteries—the larks that sang oblivi- 
ous of tragedy while the dead of battle 
were being buried still sing. No one 
who has heard their song mingling with 
the music of the bugle echoing Taps 
ever forgets it. 

Elaborate plans have been made for 
the decoration of the graves and the 
memorial services in the 
cemeteries, made pos- 
sible by all the posts of 
The American Legion, 
which last year raised 
more than $160,000 as 
a permanent Graves 
Endowment Fund. The 
arrangements are be- 
ing executed by the 
American Overseas 
Memorial Association, 
of which Myron _ T. 
Herrick, American Am- 
bassador to France, is 
honorary chairman, 
and Dr. Edward L. 


(Continued from page 4) 
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Gros, past commander 
of Paris Post of the . . 
Legion, is president. Ceremonies will 
be held in each of the six large 
cemeteries in France, and at Flanders 
Field, the American cemetery at Wae- 
reghem, Belgium, and at Brookwood 
American Cemetery in Surrey, Eng- 
land. Legionnaires will carry flags and 
flowers to each of the cemeteries, and 
each grave will be decorated uniformly. 
As in other years, the French citizens 
of the towns near the cemeteries 
will assist in this task. London 
Post will have charge of the 
ceremony and decorations of 
Brookwood Cemetery. 

The principal ceremonies will 
be held at Surésnes Cemetery, 
near Paris, and at Belleau Wood 
Cemetery near Chateau-Thierry. 
Military and governmental rep- 
resentatives will attend both 
these ceremonies in a_ body. 
Among the speakers will be 
Ambassador Herrick, Marshal 
Foch, Charles Bertrand, Presi- 
dent of the FIDAC, the Inter- 
Allied Veterans Association, 
Marshal Joffre and Attorney 
C. A. Irwin, of Denver, whose 
son was killed in the World 
War. Colonel T. Bentley - 
Mott, military attaché of the 
American embassy in Paris, 
is in charge of the decorations 
committee. 

In keeping with custom, Paris 
Post and its color guard will place 
a memorial wreath of wild flowers 
on the tomb of the unknown soldier 
of France at the Arch of Triumph 
early in the morning of Memorial 


ay. 

The Graves Registration Service 
reports that the number of identi- 
fied dead in tne eight cemeteries 
abroad is now 30,216. The number of 
unidentified dead is 1,624. More than 
46,000 bodies have been brought back 
to the United States, and the bodies 
of more than 500 American soldiers 
who were born under other flags have 
been sent to their native lands for 
burial. 

In the Meuse-Argonne Cemetery at 
Romagne, the largest American ceme- 
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The artistic plotting of Thiaucourt 

Cemetery, which holds more than 4,000 

who died in the St. Mihiel drive, is 

shown by this drawing, made after the 

plans of the government art commission 
had been carried out 


tery in France, are the graves of 13,960 
known dead and 
nameless dead. 


the graves of 469 
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This drawing shows how the enormous 
Meuse-Argonne Cemetery at Romagne, 
where almost 14,000 Americans are 
buried, has been arranged by a govern- 
ment commission of artists and land- 
scape architects. The graves lie in 
eight huge quadrangles facing a broad 
double highway and a reception house, 
the whole surrounded and beautified by 
trees and shrubbery 








The next largest cemetery is the 
Oise-Aisne Cemetery at Fére-en Tarde- 
nois, where lie 5,929 of the identified 
dead and 658 unidentified dead—the 
bodies of those who died when they were 
helping expel the Germans from the 
salient between Rheims and Soissons. 
At Thiaucourt rest 4,240 who took part 
in the St. Mihiel offensive, 119 of them 
unidentified. At the Aisne-Marne ceme- 
tery at Belleau lie 2,420 Americans, 
including those who died in the battle 
of Belleau Wood. Of these, 232 have 
not been identified. Three unidentified 
dead were found only a few months 
ago in a swamp of Belleau Wood by 
the searchers of the Graves Registra- 
tion Service. 

On the scarred battlefields of the 
Somme at the town of Bony is the 
cemetery holding 1,771 Americans of 
the Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divi- 
sions who died while fighting beside the 
Australians and the British. Fifty of 
them have not been identified. 

The 1,504 graves in Surésnes Ceme- 
tery, within sight of the Eiffel Tower, 
are for the most part those of men 
who died in hospitals of their battle 
wounds. Only two unidentified dead 
lie in Surésnes. 

At Waereghem in Belgium there are 
390 graves, the last resting places of 
the men of the Thirty-seventh and 
Ninety-first Divisions who fell in the 
Ypres-Lys offensive in the closing days 
of the war. Twenty-nine of the graves 
are marked with crosses bearing no 
names. Across the English Channel in 
peaceful Surrey are 499 graves of men 
who died in hospitals or were drowned 
in transport sinkings. 

In addition to the graves in the ceme- 
teries there are 89 isolated graves which 
will be decorated with flowers by the 
Legion on Memorial Day. They are the 
graves which were left untouched, at 
the request of parents of the dead, when 
the Graves Registration Service was en- 
gaged in its great task of concentrating 
the graves in the small group of ceme- 
teries. 

The fall in value of the French 
franc during the last year 
greatly increased the potential 
use of the income from The Amer- 
ican Legion’s Overseas Graves En- 
dowment Fund. Looking forward 
to the Legion’s expenditures for 
flowers and wreaths, the adminis- 
trators of the fund bought 75,000 
francs at a time when the franc 
was quoted at three and one-half 
cents. Shortly thereafter the franc 
began to rise which carried it back 
to over six cents, : 

A report by the National Treas- 
urer on March 31, 1924, showed 
that the total of the Graves En- 
dowment Fund was $160,008.93. 
Twenty-nine departments’ contri- 
butions exceeded the quotas which 
had been assigned them during the ef- 
fort made to raise the fund last year. 
The Department of old Mexico led all 
departments in proportion to member- 
ship by making a percentage of 1591, 
figuring its assigned quota at 100. 

The raising of this fund was one of 
the most popular efforts which The 
American Legion has made nationally. 
Thousands of--Legion posts and_ in- 
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dividual Legionnaires freely made con- 
tributions. Many of the posts con- 
ducted campaigns in their communi- 
ties, in co-operation with newspapers 
and other agencies, giving all citizens 
the privilege of contributing. 

The announcement of the fund was 
made six weeks before Memorial Day 
last year, and by Memorial Day the 
contributions forwarded to the Legion’s 
national treasurer exceeded $100,000. 
All during the summer of 1923 the 
work of adding to the fund was con- 
tinued by Legion posts. The late 
Woodrow Wilson was one of the first 
Legionnaires to send in a _ contribu- 
tion. The late President Harding was 
also an early contributor. Numbered 
among the other contributors were hun- 
dreds of parents of service men who 
had lost their lives in the war. 

The Graves Endowment Fund is now 
under the control of a trust fund com- 
mittee composed of the Past National 
Commanders of the Legion of which 
Milton D. Foreman of Chicago is chair- 
man. The fund is invested in securi- 
ties yielding an income which is ex- 
pected to be sufficient each year to meet 
all the needs of decorating the graves. 

Following is a table showing the 
sum each department has contributed 
and the percentage ratio which each 
department’s contribution bears to the 
quota assigned it, the comparisons be- 
ing based on membership of all depart- 
ments on December 31, 1922: 
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The Other End of the Bridge 


(Continued from page 6) 


pains and tedious delay getting it. 
Having it, he sells all his belongings, 
buys steamship tickets for himself and 
his family, takes them to the port of 


‘embarkation, which may be a day’s 


journey from his home, and then starts 
on a long and disagreeable ocean voy- 
age. And when it is over and he is 
just outside New York he may find him- 
self excluded because the quota has just 
been filled, because he comes under 
some other nationality classification for 
some complicated legal reasons or be- 
cause the regulations have been changed 
since he got the visa. Then he has to 
turn back, homeless and often penni- 
less, perhaps ruined. That is inexcus- 
able. Also it is expensive to the United 
States and altogether unnecessary. 

Now, there is only one way that a 
visa can be made a guaranty of admis- 
sion, and that way is, I think, if not a 
solution then at least a marked light- 
ening of the problem. That is, to en- 
force restriction on the other side. At 
the ports of entry here there should be 
only the routine inspection of visas and 
quarantine examination for diseases 
contracted since examination on the 
other side. The work of determining 
who gets in and who is barred should 
be done in Europe—all of it. Our im- 
migration service must be stationed in 
Europe. It is not enough to do as is 
often proposed, to have medical exam- 
inations in Europe. All the work must 
be done there. Here there should be 
only routine. This doubtless would be 
expensive, but there is no alternative. 

To begin with, the handling of im- 
migration must be taken out of the 
consular service. First, because it is 
too heavy a duty to lay on consuls. 
They have too much other work to do 
if they are to fulfill their function 
properly. The number of American 
residents abroad increases yearly. The 
volume of American trade with Europe 
is already enormous and growing. The 
duties under these two heads are all 
the consular service can perform effi- 
ciently. Second, the handling of immi- 
gration, if it is properly handled, de- 
mands special training. A corps of 
high grade men, well educated, know- 
ing Europe and its people and its social 
conditions, well versed in the law and 
competent by experience to exercise 
judicial functions, must be selected, 
given special, professional training, and 
then sent abroad and kept in one coun- 
try or at least one part of Europe 
permanently. To detach a man trained 
for the consular service and by some 
haphazard choice assign him to immi- 
gration duties is like giving a man a 
medical education and then asking him 
to try police court cases. Consular 
duties constitute a profession in them- 
selves. Training for them does not fit 
men for immigration work. 

A head immigration office should be 
maintained somewhere in Europe, which 
would direct and co-ordinate the whole 
movement of aliens to the United 
States. Under it should be bureaus all 
over Europe, working under the head 
office and reporting to it in detail. The 
quota should be operated from the head 
office and the departure of all immi- 
grants checked against it immediately. 
A record of every alien who leaves for 
the United States should be kept there. 
On any day it should be possible to 


know exactly how many of each nation- 
ality have already sailed during the 
quota year and how many more are en- 
titled to. 

Every American immigration bureau 
in each country would get figures from 
the head office every week showing what 
the quota status for its country was. 
This is necessary, because often a 
native of one country will get an Amer- 
ican visa in some other country in 
which he happens to be living. Yet he 
will be figured on the quota of his 
native land. An Italian living in Buda- 
pest can go to the American consulate 
in Budapest and get a visa there and 
then leave for America, but the Amer- 
ican consular authorities in Italy have 
no record of him and do not know the 
quota balance has been reduced by one. 
If there are many like him the Amer- 
ican authorities in Italy are likely to 
issue too many visas and some will be 
turned back. If, however, a record of 
every departing alien were kept in a 
central clearing house in Europe (the 
steamship lines now have something 
like that but it is not official) the Amer- 
ican office in Rome would know every 
week exactly how many Italians had 
gone to America, no matter from what 
country they started. Then it could 
issue visas only up to the number left, 
and if the quota were divided into 
twelve monthly periods, so as to pro- 
duce a regular flow of immigrants in- 
stead of sudden and irregular spurts 
that upset calculations, there would be 
no danger of an Italian sailing from 
Genoa and then finding at Ellis Island 
that the quota had been filled because 
other Italians had sailed from Havre 
and Barcelona just before him. 

All the statistics bearing on the quota 
should be kept in Europe. This would 
make it possible to avoid any question 
about the standing of the quota at any 
time and also avoid the large number 
of deportations now necessary, with all 
their tragic accompaniment. It would 
then be impossible to read, as we now 
often do, of a ship getting in just too 
late with three hundred aliens who will 
have to go back. It will be impossible 
to have incidents such as the one last 
winter, when a large number of English 
were held at Ellis Island pending 
lengthy hearings, which first came to 
one decision and then another. The 
quota would be administered in Europe 
entirely. When an immigrant left Eu- 
rope he would bear a definite number, 
his exact number in the quota. As far 
as the quota was concerned, when he 
got on board he would be through. 

Similarly, every visa must bear a 
quota number. Which is to say that 
every alien must have met all the quali- 
fications necessary for entry before he 
has been granted a visa. He-must have 
produced all the documents required to 
show his birthplace, his record, his 
ability to be self-supporting and his 
character as a law-abiding citizen, and 
any other tests that experience will 
teach us to require. He must also have 
undergone a strict medical examination. 
Further, the frequently difficult legal 
questions arising out of mixed or un- 
usual origins must be settled before the 
visa is issued. That is, there would be 
no more cases of children of English 
parents being excluded at Ellis Island 
and separated from their parents, be- 
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cause it is discovered there they were 
born in Portugal and therefore come 
under the Portuguese quota, which is 
filled. Or of a Scotch widow of an 
Italian being denied admittance because 
the Italian quota is full, though she al- 
ready has a visa. Of incidents such as 
these there has been a lamentable num- 
ber, with tragic results. All that must 
be settled in Europe—by the local im- 
migration office if possible or by refer- 
ence to the head office if necessary. 
The office which issues visas must, 


therefore, be more than a routine office. - 


It must be staffed by the kind of men 
I have described. They must be ex- 
perts. 

They must be experts who know local 
conditions and whose judgment of the 
eligibility of applicants will be helped 
by their knowledge of local conditions. 
They must have, if necessary, an in- 
vestigator or two to check up on appli- 
cants. They themselves will have to 
exercise a certain amount of judicial 
function, because often, even with a 
system of first come, first served, there 
will be more than one applicant for 
each place on the quota. Then they 
will have to use powers of discrimina- 
tion. 

That would, of course, place a great 
deal of power in individuals. But I 
have already said that the individuals 
chosen as executives of bureaus must 
be men of the type who can be trusted 
with power. And, besides, there could 
be appeal from individual judgments. 
We have appeal boards here now. We 
could have them in Europe just as well. 
There could be a small board of review 
in each country, in the case of large 




















THE LEGION SPIRIT.— This 
poster is used by Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, Post to remind serv- 
ice men of the honors which the 
Legion accords its dead comrades. 
It shows the decorations which the 
post places on each of the ninety 
graves of service men in its com- 
munity cammmoeges on Memorial 
ay 


countries, or one for two small countries. 
The appeals would not be so numerous 
as one might suppose. They would 
arise chiefly when there were difficult 
legal questions of nationality or when 
certain intangible human factors were 
involved that no one would like to rule 
on finally: questions of fitness, physical 
and mental, and so on. As experience 
increased and the peters progressed, 
as the central office through its experts 
analyzed figures and facts from each 
country, a larger and larger body of 
rules, regulations and suggestions for 
the guidance of individual officers could | 
be built up. Guess work and chance 
judgment would enter less and less | 
into the work of each official. 


The element of judgment would enter | 


most in the handling of the large and 
difficult class of temporary visitors to 
the United States. 
whowish to go to America either for per- 
sonal visits or on business and profes- | 
sional trips. As I said in the first 
article, there are numerous cases of 
aliens who get visas nominally for tem- 
porary visits and then stay in America. 

hey present letters from alleged rela- 
tives in America inviting them over for 
a visit or asking them to come over on 
some business mission. At present the 
American consul before whom they 
apply can do nothing but look over 
their papers. 


has a little suspicion. He is allowed 
little latitude. Generally he hasn’t the 
facilities to make an investigation. If, 
however, there were a regular immi- 
gration bureau with investigators such 
applicants who were not obviously bona 
fide could be checked up adequately. 
Fraud would be minimized. A 

deal of the present evasion of the im- 
migration law would be stopped. And 


in doubtful cases, or cases where the | 


first immigration office ruled unfavor- | 
ably, appeal could be taken before the 
board of review, not necessarily by per- 
sonal visitation but by presentation of 
papers, affidavits, etc., as with some of 
the regular appeal courts here. 

This all looks like very elaborate ma- 
chinery costing fortunes, but it must be 
remembered that we are already spend- 
ing a great deal on our immigration 
service, and it is immaterial whether | 
we keep them on this side the Atlantic 
or the other. And inasmuch as many | 
of these officers would be relieving con- 


suls now doing immigration duty, it | 
would be immaterial whether we re- | 


corded the salaries on the payroll of 
one department or another. And we 
should have efficiency into the bargain. 

I have not attempted to make any 
final and rigid recommendations. I do 
not suggest any detailed method, or 
even any definite system. 
object is to point out that one principle 
is dispensable: 
handled in Europe and not in America 
if it is to be handled intelligently, effi- 
ciently and decently. By all those who 
know the situation it is agreed that the 
present system—if it can be called that 
—is shockingly inadequate. The con- 
sensus of those American officials in 
Europe with whom I have discussed the 
subject is in favor of something of the 
sort I have suggested. They may differ 
in detail but agree on the main point. 
Some will want one form of organiza- 
tion and some another. That can be 
worked out later, as experience sug- 
gests. But all will endorse the need of 
an immigration service as such sta- 
tioned in European countries, 


These are the ones 


If they meet all require- | 
ments he has to issue a visa even if he | 
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immigration must be | 
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Adair Protected Bonds are a sen- 

7% sible, easily understood investment. 

| The inexperienced investor in these 

bonds has every advantage possessed by the 
shrewdest investor. 


Most fortunes are accumulated through 
| steady, systematic investing and Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds, yielding 7°}, offer the surest, 
safest way to attain financial independence 
in a comparatively short time. Your money 
wisely invested at 7% will just about double 
in ten years. 


You need not feel the slightest hesitancy 
'in handling your investments with us 
| through the mail. Thousands of satisfied 
|customers will tell you that our methods 
| meet their every need. And remember that 
| during our 58 years’ experience not a single 
| customer has ever lost a dollar through a first 
mortgage investment recommended By us. 

Mail the coupon today for our booklet, “How 
to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds” which ex- 
plains this simple, easy way to financial success. 


Our Monthly Investment Plan has proved a 
boon to thousands of men and women. It enables 
| you to save money at 7% interest—just twice as 
| much as you probably receive now. Ask for full 


Adair Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds 


| ADAIR REALTY & ‘TRUST co. 
| Dept. D-5, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
| Gentlemen: 
Please send me without ctiestion your booklet, 
“How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds.” 


Est. 1865 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Superior—in design, in 
construction, in tone, in 
tune, in responsiveness, in 
ease of playing—are the 
reasons why “ing” Band 
Instruments will satisfy 
your every wish, and aid in 
your musical development. 
«2 ty out a “King”, any 

King” in your own home, 
without obligation —if 
only long enough to give 
ita gheceue test, and if 
you do not find the “King” 
the very best instrument 
you ever played—return it. 


Send for Catalog 
If you want to know all 
about “King” instruments 
—how they are made— 
how they are sold, EASY 
PAYME S, F 
TRIAL, Trade-in 
tion, write in for one of 
our latest beautifully 
printed and illustrated 
catalogs. 










THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY, 
5214-52 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Let Them Know 
Who You Are 


Show the American Legion 
Emblem on All Your Pro- 
grams and Publications 





Electros of the Legion Emblem can 
supplied to you in eight sizes — 
anything from 1} inch to 5 inches in 
diameter. 
Keep several of these on hand con- 
stantly as you will always have use 
for them. 
Sepd for samples and price list of the items 
which the Post Printing Service has to offer 
you. They will help build your Post 
and increase your prestige in lyour com- 
munity. 


POST PRINTING SERVICE 


627 West 43rd St., New York City 





In Time of Disa 


the trapped miners, many of whom had 
to be restrained from rushing headlong 
into the deadly tunnels. Confusion and 
intense excitement combined to make 
difficult the preparations of the rescue 
squads. The mine water system and 
the air circulating machinery had been 
| destroyed by the blasts, and there was 
always the possibility of a new explo- 
sion. 

It required heroism of the highest 
order to enter the mine. The Legion- 
|naires from Hiawatha led the way, and 
at the very start encountered fresh 
'tragedy. George Wilson was captain 
lof the Hiawatha Post’s rescue team. 
His gas helmet was faulty. He had 
|gone but a short distance when he fell 
lunconscious. He was dead when his 
comrades carried him out. But the 
rescue work continued. 

Among the 172 bodies which the Le- 
gionnaires helped carry from the mine 
| were the bodies of nineteen members of 
|Castle Gate Post. The shifts of the 
rescuers were long and arduous. Rest 
and food were meagre. Many of the 
Legionnaires worked at their regular oc- 
cupations during the daytime and went 
to the mine at night to relieve their 
comrades who had been on duty all day. 
The American Legion Auxiliary pre- 
pared and served food to the men on 
| duty, and the women of the Auxiliary 
| visited the families of the victims carry- 
ing relief and whatever comfort was 
possible. 

While all Carbon County mourned its 
dead, the Legion posts of the county 
furnished firing squads and gave full 
military honors to the twenty Legion- 
naires who had lost their lives. The 
Legion posts also assisted in the dig- 
ging of the graves for all the victims. 

The memory of the Legion’s work in 
|the Utah mine disaster was still fresh 
| when Legion posts of North Carolina, 
| South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
| Louisiana found themselves confronted 
with a similar call to duty. A violent 
storm which had its start in Arizona 
and Mexico developed into a cyclone as 
it swung eastward and twisted back to- 
ward the Gulf of Mexico, and in its 
narrow path it killed a hundred persons 














larly known as the “Battle of Chateau- 
Thierry,” these two units—the Seventh 
and Ninth Machine Gun Battalions of 
the Third Division—were the only 
American outfits that actually fought 
in the town of Chateau-Thierry. 

Soon after daybreak of June ist, after 
movement in trucks from the vicinity 
of Bar-le-Duc and forced marches, the 
Ninth and 23d Infantry and the Fifth 
and Sixth Marines of the Second Divi- 
sion arrived in the Chateau-Thierry 
theater of operations and were placed 
in line with French troops about fifteen 
kilometers west of Chateau-Thierry on 
the Paris-Metz road. The divisional ar- 
tillery was brought up and posted in 
support. While no spectacular engage- 
ments between the enemy and the Sec- 
ond Division occurred at this time, it 
was from this line that the troops of 
the Second Division later made their 
successful attack on Belleau Wood. 














The greatest results accomplished by 
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ster: The Legion 


(Continued from page 11) 


and wrecked homes and factory build- 
ings in scores of towns and cities. The 
property damage occasioned by the 
storm was estimated at ten million dol- 
lars. Dozens of Legion posts mobilized 
to help carry the dead and injured from 
wrecked buildings and form patrols for 
guarding devastated districts. In Sum- 
ter and Anderson, South Carolina, the 
Legion’s work was typical of that done 
in the other communities. 

Sumter Post sent automobiles to all 
sections of the storm belt near its city 
to bring the injured to hospitals. Phy- 
sicians belonging to the post turned 
their offices into first-aid stations to 
dress the injuries of the storm victims. 
William Edward Dick, a member of 
Sumter Post, was killed when the tor- 
nado struck his home. He was twenty- 
eight and was to have been married a 
week from the day he was killed. An 
nouncements of his wedding had been 
addressed, and these were found scat 
tered over the countryside by the Le- 
gionnaires engaged in rescue work. 
Another member of Sumter Post, Curtis 
H. Edens, escaped with his life when 
his house was blown down. His wife 
and his children were slightly injured. 
His planted crops were destroyed. Sum- 
ter Post, after its rescue work, took 
part in raising a relief fund for the 
storm victims and helped distribute food 
and clothing. 

At Anderson, fifty members of W. A. 
Hudgens Post answered the call of the 
post commander within an hour after 
the tornado had swept the city, killing 
eight persons, injuring fifty others and 
causing property damage of almost one 
million of dollars. In commenting 
editorially on the help given by Hudgens 
Post, the Anderson Tribune said: 

“And what of The American Legion? 
That organization will be more sincerely 
appreciated than ever before. It will 
be more clearly realized that in the 
Legion our city has an organized, dis- 
ciplined force, ready to jump into the 
breach when a dire emergency comes— 
when conditions render partially inad- 
equate the usual protective forces of 
the community. And nobly the Legion- 
naires responded on this occasion.” 


Chateau-Thierry: 1918 and 1924 


(Continued from page 7) 


the presence of the Americans was the 
successful checking of the enemy and 
the fact that the American units sup- 
plied a nucleus about which the retreat- 
ing groups of French soldiers, then 
disorganized, could form. The morale 
of the French troops was thereby ef- 
fectively re-established after their dis- 
heartening forced retreat from the 
Chemin des Dames, 

Commemorating: the stand of the 
Seventh Machine Gun Battalion in the 
town, a Third Division memorial has 
been erected in Chateau-Thierry just 
west of the north end of the Marne 
bridge that the machine gunners de- 
fended. A glimpse of the two shafts of 
the monument may be seen at the right 
in the bottom photograph on page 7. 

The new bridge across the Marne will 
be known as the Pont Roosevelt. Mean- 
while the structure over the river built 
by Yankee engineers in 1918 is still in 
service. 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


Forty - AND - EIGHTERS OF ALLEGHENY 
County VOITURE, PENNSYLVANIA, have 
formed boys of that county into an organi- 
zation which is planned to carry on the 
work of the Legion when the last veteran 
of the World War shall have passed on. 
The voiture gives medals each year to school- 
boys who do eutstnnding work along lines 
set by the voiture. The boys who win these 
medals become members of the society, con- 
stitute the organization, and elect their own 
officers. National Commander Quinn at- 
tended a meeting in Pittsburgh at which 
the youihe gave evidence of their ability to 
carry on. 


IsHaM A. SmiTH Post or BROwNswooD, 
Texas, has formed a Knothole Club. Knot- 
hole Club for boys under fourteen. The 
lads are given a special low-price ticket for 
admission to athletic activities run by the 
post. The qualification for membership in 
the club is attendance at some Sunday 
School. 


WINNEBAGO Post OF WINNEBAGO, MINNE- 
soTa, hauled in 235 tons of carp and buffalo 
fish from Bass Lake and boosted their 
treasury some $700. ; 

' 

EarL Cowan Post oF WEST FRANKFORT, 
ILLINOIS, is $118 richer as the result of 
serving an army chow at which it served 
two hundred people. A field kitchen, pre- 
sided over by army cooks and willing 
K. P.’s, gave atmosphere to the occasion. 


When it was discovered that Harry Wil- 
son, who died in the detention hospital in 
Virginia, Minnesota, was a veteran of the 
Canadian Army and was without relatives, 
friends or acquaintances in the town, J. 
Burt Pratt Post AND ITS AUXILIARY took 
charge of the body and gave it a proper 
military burial. 


CARLISLE (PENNSYLVANIA) POST gave a 
big banquet and dance free to all service 
men, whether they were Legion members 
or not. 


After a number of park benches used by 
a group of G. A. R. veterans in Fulton, 
New York, had fallen to pieces from age, 
the members of Homer Russe. Post of 
the Legion supplied new benches. 


The Legion band of JoHN W. RoGERS 
Post of Westfield, New York, has opened 
a school for bandsmen in which all citi- 
zens are given free instruction. 


Rev. JosePpH L. N. WoLFre, member of 
Capt. W. M. GEaRTY Post OF PHILADELPHIA 
and active Chaplain in the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, distributed a four-page 
printed folder explaining the service man’s 
side of the Federal Adjusted Compensation 
Bill to every citizen in his home district as 
4 personal contribution in the Legion’s 
fight. 


When the French cruiser Jeanne D’Are 
called at the port of Hilo, Hawaii, for a 
four day visit, the six hundred men of its 
crew found a canteen operated by HILo 
Post which served coffee, sandwiches and 
smokes without charge. The French gobs 
found signs in French posted in conspic- 
uous places directing them to the canteen 
where ladies of the Auxiliary assisted in 
serving the sailors. 


CotumsBia (South CAROLINA) Post has 
appointed a committee to confer with the 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce regarding 
the feasibility of a community chest plan 
for charitable work. 


FRANKLIN Post oF NEWARK, New JERSEY, 
rescued the body of Alexander Murray, 
who had been a member of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and had been cited twice for 
bravery, from burial in potter’s field and 


-veterans of Massachusetts be used to erect 


honored the deceased comrade with a mili- 
tary funeral. Murray’s son Charles was 

killed in France while serving as a ser- | 
geant in Company H, 312th Infantry. 


A night school is being conducted by 
FREDERICKSBURG (VIRGINIA) Post. Mem- | 
bers of the post are instructors of the | 
classes, which are open to everyone. | 


When the Grand Rapips (MICHIGAN) 
Lopce OF ELks presented a stand of colors | 
to FurNiTuRE City Post of that city, they | 
found a good Elk to make the presenta- | 
tion speech—John G. Emery, Past National 
Commander of the Legion and a Grand 
Rapids man. 


CHESTER (PENNSYLVANIA) Post is not 
the only organization in that city that has 
benefited from the Legion campaign for a 
post home. The local units of the G. A. R. 
and of the United Spanish War Veterans 
will share the new clubhouse with the Le- 
gion as a result of the support given the 
Legion by the veterans of the older organ- 
ization in the campaign. 





An average of more than five dollars | 
per member was contributed by ERNIE 
BROWN Post AND ITS AUXILIARY UNIT OF 
CANEY, Kansas, to the fund for T*e Amer- 
ican Legion Orphans’ Home now being 
established between Caney and Independ- 
ence, Kansas. | 


The first contribution for the building | 
of a home for Lecion Posts IN PATERSON, | 
New JERSEY, came from the Grand Army 
of the Republic. When the campaign 
lagged and the Legionnaires needed more 
funds, the older veterans made an addi- 
tional contribution of $50. Every member 
of the Civil War organization is more than 
78 years of age. 


To assist in the development and promo- 
tion of the Legion’s national defense policy, 
Charles A. Mills and John F. Nolte, Past 
Commander and Commander, respectively, 
of Harvey SEEps Post oF MIAMI, FLORIDA, 
arranged a mass meeting of officers of the 
Officers Reserve Corps. 


The DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS OF 
THE LEGION, through its executive com- 
mittee, has endorsed the recommendation 
of Governor Cox that two million dollars’ 
surplus from the appropriation made to 
pay adjusted compensation to World War 


a memorial to the veterans of all wars in 
which the country has engaged. 


In order to maintain liaison between all 
of the men who attended French universi- 
ties in the A. E. F., FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 
Post oF New York City has met the ex- 
pense of maintaining and circularizing a 
complete roster of all former A. E. F. stu- 
dents. 


A troop of Boy Scouts sponsored by the 
Legion in New BeEprorD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
consists wholly of boys who are blood rela- 
tives of Legionnaires. The troop is in 
charge of a member of the Legion. 


Because of the many demands from the 
United States for liaison work with the 
French, the correspondence of Paris Post 
has been extremely heavy, and to lighten 
the financial burden of the post in France 
THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY OF MINNE- 
soTA has sent it a contribution of 1,075 
francs for stenographic assistance. 





Peterson, Iowa, has only 600 population, 
but citizens and Legionnaires raised $14,000 | 
for a new community building sponsored 
by the Legion. 


(Wisconsin) 


KENOSHA Post brought 


about a reorganization of the civic societies | 


of the city into an All-Kenosha Civic Fed- 
eration with a Legionnaire at its head. 
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Worse is the Tobacco Guarantee 


i 
Ste 


Sten. 
— cagsbemenamaestn TEES: Rainy 


Agency, we are often asked. 

The Tobacco Guarantee Agency 

is a Government of Porto Rico 

office, the work of which is to pre- 

vent fraud or adulteration in 
Porto Rican cigars and tobacco. 


The Agency neither makes nor 
sells cigars, but can recommend 
reliable manufacturers or dealers to 
those who wish to purchase Porto 
Rican tobacco products. 


Buyers of Porto Rican cigars and 
tobacco may be certain they are 
getting the genuine article. On 
every box of cigars and every bar- 
rel or bale of tobacco Government 
Guarantee Stamps are attached, 
certifying to the origin of the 
tobacco. 


Let us mail you 
a Porto Rican Cigar.’ 
esting. 


“The Story of 
‘It’s inter- 


TOBACCO GUARANTEE AGENCY 
(4 Government of Porto Rico Bureau) 
136 Water Street, N. Y. 

J. F. Vazquez, Agent 
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Write for * 


Kitten PRESSURE COOKER 
Jamaica, N. 















Seep p, Leeeces 
assu ntirely new on. 
WRITE FOR FRE. MPLES. 

MADISON SHIRT <0. 603 B'wey, N.Y. City 














y Transparent 
Case for lavalliere or vest pock 
0.00 value. No 


arrives or, 
ith order 
order. Money back 


if not ighted. Send post card of letter Now. 


th Sexes Lure importers, West 812 Evanston, i. 













BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1600 to $2300 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common education 
sufficient. No 
% “pull” necessary 

Pettoresn Gtell Service Scheel % Mail coupon for 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. % Catalog. 

Sirs oo Seale me without charge your % 












Catalog, describing this and ‘Other oe 
U.8. vernment positions. % 

7 
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Want 
Vou ” ie 


EX. SERVICE MEN 


Become Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


Steady Work No Layoffs Pa 








‘aid Vacations Pog Franklin Institute, 
Common education sufficient ug Rochest - | 
Ex-Service Men “—_e oe 
get special o* (1) Sample Raliway” Maik nase. 
preference. of Goversment job now ebteina bie: 3 


Mail ¢ coupes a eX-service men. 
SURE. y fo. 





BuildaGoo d Business 
You < Make Good Money Doing It 


Sell auto owners and housewiv 
ALLKLEAN AUTO a FURNITURE 
POLISH, the world’s greatest cleaner and 
polisheronthe market. yr mere 

live agents. Costs you 4Sc per bottle, d ed; retails for 
vr 00. Wire or Write at Once, for rr 'SIVE. RIGHTS. 
LEAN MFG.CO., Long island N.Y. 

















Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 

far-bearing, at animals, in forme 
bers, with my New. 

catch them 

and 


Catch F 


jrg. Galvanized Wire Mesh 


like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes, Strong 
durable. Write today for Descriptive Price List, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animals. | 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 147, Lebanon, Mo. | 











WINS BUDDY 
BOOSTER 
CONTEST 


Square Post No. 232, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


won a Wally cartoon for 
sending in the most cou- 
pons from the Buddy 
talk on Soap. 




















| gineers. 


| Post, Sunbury, Pa. 


| D. Apr. 10. 


| Address Joseph B. Neely, 





TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of ail 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 

WituiaM R. BrietrieLp, Winnek Post, Geneva, 

New York. D. Apr. 28, aged 31. In Air Service 
at San Antonio, Tex., and Alabama. 

CHARLES S. BRYAN, Vincennes (Indiana) Post. 
D. Jan. 12 from accidental gunshot. Served with 
158th Depot Brigade Medical Dept., Camp Sher- 
man, O. 

WituiaM E. Bruck, Frank Durwin Post, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. D. April 24, aged 28. Served with 
Co. E, 55th Telegraph Battalion. 

James L. CALLAHAN, Lonnie Boyd Post, Camp 
Kearny, California. D. Apr. 23. Served with 


M. G. Co., 364th Inf. 
Pure Cossicu, Lonnie Boyd Post, Camp 
D. Apr. 23. Served as sea- 


Kearny, California. 
man, U. S. Navy. 

Sot B. Esert, St. Paul (Minnesota) Post. 
Burned to death in airplane accident at Ft. Sill, 
Okla., Apr. 10. In Air Service during war. 

JoserpH Hupock, Kit Carson Post, Fort Lyon, 
Col. D. May 2. 

JosePH M. INGERSOLL, Mainland Post, Pleasant- 
ville, N. J. D. Apr. Served with Co. L, 
31lth Inf., 78th Div. 

Dr. A. E. LANgE, Albany County Post, 
mie, Wyoming. D. Apr. 

Eart W. LAVIOLETTE, Reino Post, Stambaugh, 
Mich. D. May 1. Served with Co. B, 97th En- 


Lara- 


Milton Jarrett Norman 
D. May 5 of injuries on 
Pennsylvania Railroad, by which he was em- 
ployed. Sergeant, Hdq. Troop, 28th Div. 

Anpy J. LyLe, Bernice Cole Post, Helena, 
Montana. D. Feb. 24, accidentally in bath tub 
at Breckenridge, Tex. 

Tuomas F. Mausr, Lonnie Boyd Post, Camp 
Kearny, California. D. Apr. 21. Served as sea- 


man, U. S. Navy. 
Joun M. Martin, Lonnie Boyd Post, Camp 
D. Apr. 4. Served with Co. 


Kearny, California. 

G, 168th Inf., 42d Div. 
Gallagher Post, Rock- 
aged 40. Served as 


Dr. W. B. McCautey, 
well, lowa. D. Apr. 21, 
first lieutenant, Hospital No. 28, Nantes, France. 
Epwin Norp, Davenport (lowa) Post. D. 
May 3, aged 28. Served with Co. B, 55th Inf. 
WILLIAM M. Perry, Arlington (Massachusetts) 
Served as cook, 


FRANK M. LEBARD, 


Post. D. May 10, aged 27. 
U. S. Navy. 
ArtHur E. SHumway, Chester (Vermont) 


Post. D. Feb. 13 at Washington Co. Hospital, 
Barre, Vt., aged 35. Served with 102d M. G. 
Batt. and 101st Sig. Corps, 26th Div. 

Everett S. Stone, MacDuff Post, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. D. Mar. 25 in Fitzsimmons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Col., aged 25. Served on 
the Oklahoma, U. S. N. 

Epwarp S. TiGHe, Cusick Post, West New 
York, N. J. D, May 2, -— 27. Served with 
Battery D, 3ist Regt., C. A. C 

BENJAMIN WAGNER, John Bridges Post, De- 
troit, Minnesota. D. Apr. 5. 

Dr. Harotp F. WAGNER, Massillon (Ohio) Post. 
Major, M. R. C., 112th Eng., 37th 


Div. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Camp Merritt—All who were on duty at this 
camp invited to dedication exercises at which 
Gen. Pershing will deliver principal address, 
May 30, a.m. 

2p Div.—Reunion at Syracuse, N. Y., June 5, 
6 and 7. Address Edward Egan, 607-8 City 
Bank Bidg., Syracuse. 

319TH F. A., 325TH INF., 82D Drv.—Reunion at 
Savannah, Ga., June 7. Address Braiford J. 
Wood, P. O. Box 753, Savannah, Ga. 

ARMY-NAVY LEGION oF VALOR—AI] men award- 
ed Congressional Medal of Honor and D. S. C. 
invited to get-together at Astor Hotel, New York 
City, June 13. 

Batty. A, 311TH F. A.—Second reunion at Del- 
aware Water Gap, Pa., June 14-15. Address 
Herbert S. Keat, Secretary, Pen Argyl, Pa. 

U. S. A. A. C.—Annual reunion, Cleveland, 
O., June 19-21. Address Wilbur P. Hunter, Na- 
tional Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Co. H, 325TH Inr.—All interested in gathering 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 4-6. Address Ss. 
Bossler, c/o Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Co. G, 319TH INF., 80TH Ditv.—Reunion, Seventh 
Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 24, 7 p.m. 
c/o First National 
Bank, Oakmont, Pa. 

Royat Orper or FLEAS.—Members and former 
members of this society organized on the Mexican 


| border during 1916 and continued during the 


World War, interested in proposed reunion at 
Legion national convention address John F. 
Nolte, P. O. Box 1440, Miami, Fla. 

Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned, 























The drawing reproduced herewith 
won second prize, fifty dollars, in 
competition among trainees of the 
United States Veterans Bureau in 
the Pittsburgh district for a cover 
for the Memorial Day issue of the 
American Legion Weekly. It was 
drawn by Walter E. Manges 


Pittsburgh Vocational Trainees 
in Weekly’s Cover Contest 


HE cover for this Memorial Day issue 

of the Weekly was awarded first prize 
in a competition held among vocational 
training students taking art courses under 
the supervision of the Pittsburgh office of 
the United States Veterans Bureau. For 
this competition The American Legion 
Weekly offered two prizes. The first prize 
of $100 was won by Charles Kurtz, and 
the second prize of $50 was given to Wal- 


ter E. Manges. Honorable mention was 
given designs submitted by Robert E. Lee, 
Charles Schuman and J. M. Custer. The 


judges were James Boudreau, director of 
art of the Pittsburgh public schools, and 
Howard Imhoff and Howard Pearce, Pitts- 
burgh illustrators. The design which won 
second prize is reproduced herewith. 

The Pittsburgh competition was the 
fourth open exclusively to disabled veteran 
trainees to be held under auspices of The 
American Legion Weekly. To obtain cov- 
ers for the Fourth of July numbers in 1922 
and 1923 competitions were held among 
Veterans Bureau trainees in art courses in 
New York City. The covers for the last 
Christmas number and the issue following 
were selected in a competition among serv- 
ice men art students in Chicago. 

Full details of the contest were handled 
for the Weekly by Chamber of Commerce 
Post of the Legion of Pittsburgh. 





LEGION LIBRARY 











THe OrFriciaAL History oF THE 86TH DrvisIoNn. 
Official. A story of the Black Hawk Men who 
trained in Camp Grant. The training period is 
covered unusually well. While the division never 
got into action as a unit, more than 115,000 
men were trained with the 86th. Roster of all 
men who sailed with the division. Over 150 
photographic _ illustrations. A silver “Black 
Hawk” belt buckle is given with each copy of 
the history. 319 pages. Special price: $2.50. 

Overseas STARS AND Stripes. A reprint of 
all of the 71 issues of The Stars and Stripes, the 

E. F. newspaper, printed from February 8, 


1918, to June 13, 1919, when the paper was 
discontinued. 568 full pages. 18 x 24 inches. 
Price: $10.80. 


Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
alg ion Library, 627 West 43rd Street, New 

or 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made at material for this yay + Unavailable manuseript 


by stamped envelope. 


when accom; 


Too Early 


History Teacher: “Do you think that 
Washington expected to see fighting when 
he crossed the Delaware?” 

Student: “No, sir.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because I don’t believe that Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres was in existence then.” 


On the Rebound 


“Why has that crowd been hanging 
around the entrance to the court house all 
day?” 

“Several bootleggers are on trial, and it 
is rumored that the judge has threatened 
to throw a case out of court.” 


Efficiency Pays 
“That efficiency 
expert makes it a 
rule to search five 


AIN'T IT A GRAND AND GLORIOUS 


returned only 
Address 627 West 43d St.. New York City 


She Insisted 


Mrs. Neuwedd: “You shouldn’t com- 
plain. You ought to have taken into con- 
sideration before you married me that I 
couldn’t cook.” 


Neuwedd: “I did—but not that you 
would.” 
The Alarm 
Barber: “I cut a gash in a customer’s 


chin today and it cost me five dollars.” 
Friend: “He made you pay him that?” 
“No, but he was sound asleep, and I 
figure the gash that woke him up stopped 
me from doing five more dollars’ worth of 
work on him.” 


(With apologies to Briggs) 


FEELIN’ ? 


Appreciation 


Willie: “I get a nickel every time I 
cry.” 
Clarence (proudly): “l’'ve got you 


beat. I get a gong 8 from my father 
every time I cry, and his time is worth 
ten dollars an hour.” 


The Generous Cop 


“Did you have a good time in the park?” 
— mother, as Betty came back from her 
wa 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. “We talked 
to a nice policeman, and he didn’t arrest 
us even when nurse kissed him.” 


Precaution 


It was three a.m., and the irate married 
lady who had been waiting awake all night 
at last heard uncertain footsteps on the 
stairs. 

“Are you sober?” she demanded sharply. 

“If you’re m- m-my w-w- -wife,” answered 
a cautious voice, “I mos’ shert’ nly am.” 


An Equalover 
_ He had been look- 
ing over the cards 
of greeting on the 
counter for some 





minutes—no more 
and no less—when 
he loses a golf ball.” 

“It’s a good rule, 
too. I played with 
him once when he 


FURTHER 
lost a ball, and we AFFIDAVITS 
found three in five 
minutes.” 

Flattering 
Mae: “How did 


George take it when 
you told him you 
didn’t love him?” 

June: “Simply 
wonderfully! He car- 
ried on like a wild 
man.” 


AFTER You PUT IN A CLAIM 
FOR COMPENSATION You 
LEARN you ARE RATED 
LESS THAN TEN PER 
CENT ANO THEY ASK You 











— You G@T THE DocTorR's 
AFFIDAVITS AND THEN 
ney . You THE 

Areioavires WILL GO TO 
THE MEDICAL RATING 





-~ANO You WAIT AND 
WAIT - DAY AFTER OAY- 
WEEK AFTER WEEK - 








time when the sales- 
lady suggested: 


MONTH - “ ; 
o | aes tt ag Bo. car Here’s a lovely 
Is NEWSPAPERS AND sentiment: ‘To the 
BILLS AND Some STHER Only Girl I Ever 

STUFF - 'T MAKES ‘ Loved.’ ” 
You Map AS & \\ “That’s fine,” he 
a, % a Ry said, brightening. 
3 “T'll take five—no, 


six of those, please.” 


What's the Use 
Mrs. Suburbs: 
“Why, Sarah, the 
parlor windows are 
so dirty I can’t see 
through them.” 
Housemaid: “Well, 





Shoes? Boes? 


Customer in shoe 
store: “This shoe 
pinches my joint.” 

Salesman: “Sorry, 
madame, but all the 





-You veny. AND B Se BacK 





—-AND 'YOU WAIT AND 
WHILE ‘You ARE WAITING 


THE VETERAN'S BUREAU 
MAKES You HOT UNDER 
“THE COLLAR - You ARE 
sick a TREO OF 
WAIT - You SwéEaR 
THAT nen THE NEXT 











-BuT Just WHEN » Nc jn 
ABOUT TO SI. Si 


WITH SERVICE - 
THAT You've 


ro . 
GLORIOUS the 


£2 mines 
(9 ¢ Cvb4.006hK— 


ma’am, [ just come 
in the front door, 


Wou GET LAIO UP - FINO CuT YouR edeiTy ’ 
YOUR CONDITION GRows!/ HAS Saae a: fer Miss 
WORSE - MENTION OF | CONNECTEO a er young 


gent across the way 
in the windy, there 
ain’t a thing worth 
lookin’ at.” 


At Arm’s Length 


He sauntered into 
strahge’ office 
with much self-as- 
surance’‘and an air 
of familiarity, threw 
down his business 
card and inquired: 

“Who’s the main 
squeeze around 


Flan 











joints in town are 
pinched.” 
Hookey 

“Hey, Jimmie, why 
wasn’t you at school 
yest’day? Was you 
sick?” 

“Course I was 
sick.” 

“Sick abed?” 

‘*‘Naw! Sick 
aschool.” 


Speaking of Climates 
“What,” she inquired, “could be horrida 
Than to spend the summer in Florida?” 
“Nothing,” was what her fellow wrotea, 
“Except the winter in Minnesota.” 


Wuxtry! 
Boast: “I am descended from a long 
line of strong men.” 
Roast: “Well, several of my ancestors 
were newsboys in the Stone Age.” 


Oh, I Sye! 

Patricia: “Why are you so unfriendly 

toward that young Englishman, Freddie?” 

Freddie: “Well, if you must know, old 

deah, I cawn’t stand the affected mannah 
in which the silly awss talks.” 


Opportunity Is Golden 


The Backward Sui‘or: “What mekes you 
so excited tonight, Mildred? You've never 
acted like this before during the three 
years that we've kept company.” 

The Hopeful Maid: “Oh, Arthur, I just 
discovered this afternoon that this is Leap 
Year.” 


The Little Nuisance! 


The schoolmaster in an old and isolated 
district school in the mountains was a 
World War veteran who had been partially 
deafened by his service at the front. 
Among his adult pupils were represented 
both factions of a bitter feud, and from the 
very first day scowls were dark and men- 
acing and pockets bulged ominously. 

Then one day guns flasned and several 
reports succeeded each other in rapid suc- 
cession. As a stricken victim half rose 
from his seat with one hand clutching at 
his breast and the other clawing toward 
heaven, the teacher turned from his black- 
board demonstration and said calmly: 

“Yes, Curtis, you may be excused for a 
few minutes, but please don’t snap your 
fingers so annoyingly to attract my atten- 
tion.’ 


A Noble Ambition 


Aunt: “What are you going to be when 
you grow up?” 
Willie: “A prize fighter.” 


“A prize fighter! Why?” 
“So people will be too scared to bother 
me by asking a lot of silly questions.” 


here?” 

“Well,” replied the 
good-looking stenog, “they’d all take me 
fer it if I’d let ’em.” 


The Man Pays 
Ann of the Follies: “I have a husband 
with money galore.” 
Stella: “Why, dearie, you never told 
me you were married.” 
Ann: “I’m not—he isn’t my husband.” 


Entirely Useless 
“Yo’ good-for-nothin’ houn’! 
went an’ pawned yo’ watch?” 
“Might’s well. What good is a watch 
ter me if Ah ain’ got money ‘nuff to go 
nowheres notime.” 


We Call This Service 
Bursts and Duds contained the news 
E. D. K.’s baby needed shoes. 

I’ve a youngster, too, dear ed., 
So come across, she must be fed. 


So yo’ 


Half and Half 


“An’ don’t ye remimber me?” 
I do but I can’t.” 


Mike: 
Pat: “By golly, 

















Complete Description of Flag Outfit 


Each outfit comprises a 3x 5 foot flag, brass 
screw jointed hardwood pole, with rope and 
ball, also holder. 


This Flag is made of best quality, soft cotton 
bunting—colors fast to sun and rain, double 
stitched throughout. Double hem, well made, 
canvas heading and strong brass grommets. 
The stars are printed and the stripes are sewed. 


The Exclusive Screw joint used in this model 
cannot come apart, which, with other attract- 
ive features, makes this combination one of 
the most popular innovations on the market. 


Every Flag outfit comes packed in a neat, com- 
pact strong cardboard box, making it very 
convenient for storing when not in use. You 
will be proud to display this Aag on all pa- 
triotic occasions. 
CLIP COUPON HI 

To the Publishers of Send Two | 
The American Legion Weekly Dollars With 
627 West 43d Street This Coupon 
New York City 


Here is a new reader for The American 
Legion Weekly and $2.00 to pay for thé year’s 
Please send me the complete 
Flag outfit as advertised. 


subscription. 


| 
| 
| 
Dear Comrades: | 
| 
| 


Send The American Legion Weekly to 


Add 25 cents extra for P 


Mississippi River 








Our Gift To Yo 


IS This Beautiful — 
American Flag 


(Complete in box—with screw joint pole, holder, 
rope and ball) 


If You Love “Old Glory” 


you will want one of these beautiful and convenient Flag outfits. Think of 
the patriotic holidays when you have seen the Flag proudly displayed by 
your neighbors and friends. Haven't you envied them and regretted that 
your own home was not honoring the Flag in a similar fashion? Here is 
just the Flag you want for Flag Day, June 14th and the 


Fourth of July 


You, as a good Legionnaire, should display “Old Glory” on all patriotic 
holidays and set an example in patriotism to your fellow citizens. To 
encourage this spirit of patriotism, we will give you one of 


These Flag Outfits Free 
For Only One (Non-Member) Subscription 
For The American Legion Weekly 


The more people we can get to read The American Legion Weekly, the more 
friends The American Legion will have. If you will give five minutes or less 
of your time to make a friend for The American Legion by securing a new 
reader for The American Legion Weekly, we will give you free of any charge 
one of these complete Flag outfits. 

A GENEROUS OFFER 
This is the most generous offer we have ever made. Ask your local dealer 


what a Flag outfit like this would cost. You will be surprised that we can 
make such a generous offer for just a few minutes of your time. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY INSTRUCTIONS 


Call ona friend. Sell him (or if you can afford it and prefer to do so, give him) 
a year’s subscription for The American Legion Weekly. The price to a 
non-member of the Legion is $2.00 a year (52 issues). Fill out the coupon 
correctly. Enclose in an envelope with check, postal or express money order 
for $2.00. Address and mail to The American Legion Weekly, 627 West 
43d Street, New York City. Jf West of the Mississippi River send 
Twenty-five Cents Additional to Cover Extra Postage. 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 


Immediate action on your part is necessary if you want one of these Flag 
outfits FREE! Now is the time when you want and need a Flag. In view 
of the high cost of these Flag outfits, in all probability we will NEVER 
AGAIN make this remarkable offer. 


If you want one of these beautiful American Flag Outfits as a free gift, act 
before we withdraw this offer. Get a subscription now and send for your 
Flag outfit at once. USE THE COUPON. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
627 West 43d Street New York City 
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